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Man of Destiny 


France's President 
Charles de Gaulle 


(See Unit on France) 
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Student leader Nick Mager of Mt. Lebanon High School in Pittsburgh, tells what he likes most about his 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Nick is a senior and maintains a B average. He’s a member of the varsity football 
team and tennis squad... President of the Mt. Lebanon Youth Council and sings in his church youth choir. 


“It’s a real fountain pen; yet it never goes near an ink bottle” 


No other fountain pen fills as quick, clean and easy as Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. You fill it 
the modern way, with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid you carry right along with 
you in pocket or purse. Then whenever your fountain pen runs dry, you just throw away 
the used cartridge and drop a new one right into the barrel, either end first. That’s all there 
is to it...no dip! no dunk! no mess! No wonder it’s America’s most popular school pen! 
And, of course, for smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. 
Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen 5 
today from five smart colors: black, blue, grey, % | FEAF rad F R'S 


green or red. . . it’s available at stores everywhere. 
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$995 


with two free cartridges. 5- 
Pack of Skrip cartridges, 49 ¢, 
economy pack of 12, 98¢. 
Available in eight washable 
and permanent colors. 
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AUTOMOTIVE EDITOR JOHN OAKES INVITES BILL WEAVER 
TO A PRESS PREVIEW OF THE '62s FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION: 


Looks like itS going to be 
_ a Chrysler year, Bill! 


0 ae 


Ask Dad to stop by the 
“These are the live ones for "62", John Oakes told Bill. dealer's with you and 
“And they cut off the fat and dead weight. What's left is all road- 
hugging live weight. That's why these cars drive as hot as they look. See tor yoursem! 
Acceleration is up as much as 11%—yet gas economy is as 
good or better than last year. This year the big news about cars is 
coming from Chrysler Corporation!” 


Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 


PLYMOUTH + VALIANT + DODGE + DART «+ LANCER + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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“Come over and see my new Princess phone’ 


“Dad and Mother gave me one for my birthday. It’s 
right here in my room. Daddy says he got tired of my 
talking while he was trying to read or watch TV. It’s so 
little and light you can almost lift it with one finger. And 
it has a light-up dial. And it’s pink!” 


What fun to have a Princess phone! It comes in 
other colors, too: blue, beige, turquoise—or pure white. 
You'll love it for its beauty and convenience. And you'll 
make points with your family by using it thoughtfully. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HARLEV-DA vIDSON me send me the new literature on the wll 


Harley-Davidson motorcycle and motor scooter lines. 
MOTOR CO. daune 


DEPT. SS-10, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. cane 
The scene? Your Harley-Davidson dealer. Stop in now for a look at the all-new line 
of Harley-Davidson motorcycles and motor scooters for '62. Take a test ride, too. 
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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE—BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job as a Crane 
Operator, you need training. The kind of training you get 
through the Army Graduate Specialist Program 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physica! examination 
this program lets you choose your job training cot 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Surfacing 
Machinery Operation is one possibility. There’s alsc 
Armor Radio Maintenance, Personne! 


Dental Assistant Procedures, Infantry Mechanics, Air 


Administratior 


GRADUATE 


craft Maintenance ame a few. Your Army recruiter 
can give you a detailed description of any specific 
Graduate Specialist course 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest 
of your life. 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 


before you enlist. Without obligation 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 
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Wide World photo 
CIA HEAD: John A. McCone is new 
chief of Central Intelligence Agency. 


“QUIET DYNAMO” 


NEXT MONTH John A. McCone 
will become head of the most hush- 
hush arm of our government—the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

Despite his new post, Mr. McCone 
bears little aeanitbeasd to the cloak- 
and-dagger stereotypes of TV or 
movie melodramas. Silver-haired and 
professorial looking in his rimless 
glasses, he is a hard-driving execu- 
tive known to associates as a “quiet 
dynamo.” 

Mr. McCone, however, is no stran- 
ger to top-level governmental assign- 
ments in strategic and sensitive areas. 
He served under both President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower, in 
posts dealing with U. S. air power in 
the nuclear age, missiles and satel- 
lites, and reorganization of the For- 
eign Service. 

In mid-1958, Mr. McCone took on 
one of Washington’s toughest jobs: 
the chairmanship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. There he super- 
vised activities ranging from pure re- 
search to the production and testing 
of nuclear weapons. 

A staunch Republican who had 
been active in supporting Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon, Mr. McCone submitted 
his resignation in January when the 
new Democratic administration took 
office. He and his wife Rosemary had 
scarcely returned to their home in a 
Los Angeles suburb when President 
Kennedy summoned him back to 
Washington to succeed Allen Dulles, 
who has been CIA chief since-1953. 

A native Californian, Mr. McCone 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17 


was born in San Francisco on Jan. 4, 
1902, and was graduated from high 
school in Los Angeles. He earned an 
engineering degree with highest 
honors at the University of Califor- 
nia in Berkeley in 1922. 

Mr. McCone’s first job after grad- 
uation was as a 40-cents-an-hour 
riveter. He moved up through sur- 
veyor, foreman, and construction 
manager to become general super- 
intendent of the firm at 27! In 1937 
he founded his own company, spe- 
cializing in construction of oil re- 
fineries, and during World War II, 
his company shifted to producing 
ships and bombers for the U. S. After 
the war, Mr. McCone took over and 
built up the Joshua Hendy Corpora- 
tion, the shipping firm he heads to- 
day. 

When John McCone becomes CIA 
chief in mid-November, he has a for- 
mula ready for meeting the pressures 
which will face him. In his own 
words, “When your knees begin to 


buckle, just kneel.” 


QUEEN OF CHESS 


WHILE A SCHOOL GIRL, Mari- 
anne Elizabeth Lane came across a 
poem she liked (Poe’s “The Raven”). 
She read it over a few times—and dis- 
covered she had memorized all 108 
lines. 

This accomplishment illustrates a 
skill Lisa Lane now uses to keen ad- 


Wide World photo 
CHESS CHAMP: Lisa Lane, U. S. women’s 
chess champion, now seeks world title. 


vantage. For at 24 she is the United 
States women’s chess champion. And 
in chess, memory is as important to 
a player as a good arm is for a base- 
ball pitcher. 

The 5 feet 3 brunette also brings 
to the game an unshakable confi- 
dence in her ability. She expects to 
hold the U. S. title for another ten 
years. Such confidence does not 
seem misguided. Lisa Lane won the 
women’s crown after playing chess 
for only two years! 

This month Miss Lane will be 
tested in the most demanding com- 
petition of her short career: the 
World Women’s Candidates Tourna- 
ment in Yugoslavia. The winner will 
earn the right to challenge Russia’s 
Elizabeth Bykova for the world title. 

Lisa Lane maintains she was “born” 
when she discovered chess. Indeed, 
she says little about her early life 
except that she is a native of Phila- 
delphia, never knew her father, 
moved from school to school, and 
often boarded with different families 
while her mother worked. She left 
Roxborough High School in Phila- 
delphia after two years, ran through 
13 different jobs, and then enrolled 
at Temple University as a special 
student. 

One day she watched her first 
chess game in a Philadelphia coffee 
house. And for Miss Lane, that was 
it. She began to devote at least 11 
hours a day to chess. A chess master 
told her, “If you're willing to work 
you can be the women’s champion 
in two years.” Almost exactly two 
years later, she was. 

Now Miss Lane has two goals. She 
wants to become the first woman to 
make her living from chess—and al- 
ready has made a substantial start 
through tournaments, exhibitions, 
and TV appearances. She also wants 
to be one of the first women to play 
and beat the best men chess players. 

But for the moment Miss Lane is 
concentrating on the World Women’s 
Candidates Tournament, in which 
no American has ever finished better 
than tenth. How will Lisa Lane fare? 
She smilingly sums up her chances 
this way: “I wouldn't be traveling 
that far if I didn’t think I could win.” 
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Birth of a New Economic Era? 


Twenty nations of the free world 
took a giant step toward solving inter- 
national economic problems _ this 
month by formally launching the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
ond Development (OECD). 

Goal of the OECD: to iron out inter- 
national trade and finance barriers so 
that member nations can enjoy higher 
living standards, greater financial stabil- 
ity, and faster economic growth. The 
OECD will also develop a cooperative 
policy for aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions in Asia and Africa. 

Member states of the new organiza- 
tion are: the United States, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Britain, France, 
West Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Lux- 
embourg, Iceland, and Ireland. 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: At the close 
of World War II a shattered Europe 
cast about for ways to. rebuild. At that 
time many people feared that the Euro- 
pean continent would again, as it had 
in the past, become rife with bitter 


economic and political rivalries. 

Just such headaches had plagued the 
nations of Europe for decades, often 
threatening to plunge the continent into 
war and, in fact, leading to World 
War I. 

But instead of permitting old eco- 
nomic rivalries to crop up, European 
nations joined to integrate their econo- 
mies and pool their resources for the 
common job of rebuilding from war's 
destruction. The U.S. aided in the proc- 
ess through the Marshall Plan, which, 
after 1950, funneled a total of $12,000,- 
000,000 in U.S. grants to European 
states desiring aid. 

A by-product of the Marshall Plan 
was the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Its job was to allo- 
cate Marshall Plan Funds for the most 
useful and needed projects. By doing 
so, it spurred the economic boom that 
swept over almost all of Western Eu- 
rope in the post-war years. 

Now the new OECD is designed to 
broaden the scope of European eco- 
nomic cooperation by drawing in U.S. 
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Map shows division of Western Europe into Common Market 
and Free Trade groups. New OECD union may bridge gap. 


and Canada, and by joint planning to 
aid underdeveloped countries. It is the 
latest step in a continuing process of 
economic cooperation among nations of 
the free world. 

One of the first such steps was taken 
in 1952, when six European nations 
(France, Italy, West Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium and the Netherlands) 
joined together in a European Coal and 
Steel Community. This was a triumph 
for French statesman Jean Monnet, an 
advocate of a United States of Europe. 


Inner Six 

4 still greater triumph for Mr. Mon- 
net was the establishment, in 1957, of 
the European Economic Community, 
also called the Common Market or the 
Inner Six. Composed of the same six 
nations making up the Coal and Steel 
Community the Common Market aimed 
to eliminate, over a period of years, all 
tariffs on goods traded between member 
lands. The six nations also agreed on 
common tariffs for goods imported from 
other countries. This lowering of tariff 
walls has given a sharp boost to trade 
among Common Market lands. 

This, in turn, has sent industrial pro- 
duction of member lands soaring. As a 
result, tens of thousands of new jobs 
have been created, forcing companies to 
an all-out competition for workers to 
man assembly lines. Another result of 
Common Market policies: prices on 
many goods have dropped as competi- 
tion for customers has increased. One 
French refrigerator firm, for instance, 
under pressure of competition from re- 
frigerator makers in other Common 
Market countries, slashed the price of 
one of its models from the equivalent 
of $178 to $120. 


Outer Seven 

Nevertheless, economic rivalry in 
Europe has lingered. Some nations 
which did not join the Common Market 
banded together to form a looser eco- 
nomic organization called the European 
Free Trade Association. Its members 
are Britain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Austria, 
though Britain has recently applied for 
Common Market membership as well. 
Known as the “Outer Seven,” this group 
has vied with the Common Market for 
world trade. 

In addition, the economies of the U.S. 
and Canada have felt the impact of the 
stiffer competition being offered by a 
booming Europe. 
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UPI 


South Vietnamese girls train in use of automatic rifles for defense against Commu- 
nist-led guerrilla forces. Fighting in South Viet Nam takes hundreds of lives each week. 


With the creation of the OECD, 
économists hope that rivalry will be 
replaced by greater cooperation, that 
more trade barriers will fall, and tha? 
the free world will smoothly integrate 
its mighty economic forces for the bene- 
fit of mankind. [Watch for special sec- 
tion on Europe’s Needs and Resources, 
Now. 8 issue] 


SEATO’s ‘‘Red-block’’ 


As seasonal rains drenched the city 
of Bangkok in Thailand, Allied military 
experts flew there to work out a mas- 
ter plan for blocking further Commvu- 
nist infiltration into Southeast Asia. 

The military specialists came from 
eight nations—Australia, Britain, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, and the U.S. These nations 
are joined in the Southeast Asian De- 
fense Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
formed in 1954. They are pledged to 
< onsult on measures to be taken to curb 
Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia 

As the military men met among the 
fabled gilded temples of Bangkok, their 
talks focused on two long-time trouble 
spots in the region: Laos and South Viet 
Nam. Both lands, though not SEATO 
members, are under SEATO protection. 
Both are also under pressure from Com- 
munist guerrillas operating within their 
borders. 
> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Hanging down 
from the overwhelming land mass of 
Communist China like an unsteady 
icicle are the lands of Southeast Asia. 
In two of these lands, Laos and South 


Viet Nam, Communist and anti-Com- 
munist forces have been fighting a hit- 
and-run war among dense jungles and 
around small villages scattered in -the 
open spaces. 

PIn South Viet Nam: Week in and 
week out, from 100 to 300 people are 
killed in South Viet Nam’s war. Many 
of the casualties are from Viet Cong 
forces. These are Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, who receive supplies froni Com- 
munist-run North Viet Nam. Other 
casualties are from troops of the pro- 
Western government of South Viet 
Nam. Still others are innocent villagers, 
caught in the swirl of the fighting. 

“We have to face a real war,” said 
South Viet Nam President Ngo Dinh 
Diem recently. He fears that stepped up 
attacks on his troops, combined with 
the coming end of the rainy season, 
herald an all-out offensive by the Viet 
Cong forces. 

To counter the expected attack, he 
says his government needs more money 
and more supplies for war. Most of this 
support would come from the U.S., 
which has already poured nearly 
$1,500,000,000 into South Viet Nam. 
In Laos: Though the Viet Cong Com- 
munist forces in Viet Nam have taken 
a severe beating in recent weeks, they 
have been able to “catch their breath” 
by slipping into the southern regions of 
neighboring Laos. This area is con- 
trolled by a —pro-Communist Laotian 
group, called the Pathet Lao, which had 
been fighting an on-again, off-again 
guerrilla war against the Laotian gov- 
ernment. 

In the last two years, a three-way 
tug of war between Laotian Commu- 
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Southeast Asian tinderbox centers in 
Laos and South Viet Nam (shaded areas). 


nists, anti-Communists, and neutralists 
has been going on for control of the 
government. The pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao has slowly widened the area under 
its control until it now holds about a 
third of the country. 

Since May, representatives of all 
three Laotian groups have been meet- 
ing at Geneva, Switzerland, with dele- 
gates from the big powers (including 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, and Com- 
munist China) to hammer out agree- 
ment on a Laotian government accept- 
able to all sides. The Geneva meetings, 
however, are stalled and many fear a 
new outburst of fighting may erupt in 
Laos at any time. 

“The smoldering coals of war in 
Southeast Asia,” as President Kennedy 
termed it in a speech to United Nations 
General Assembly delegates, threatens 
the stability of the whole region and 
could provide ‘fresh fields for Commu- 
nist conquest. It is to work out measures 
to halt and roll back the Communist 
guerrillas in Laos and South Viet Nam 
that the SEATO powers have sent their 
military experts to confer at Bangkok. 


De Gaulle Eases Up 


French President Charles de Gaulle 
voluntarily has given up the sweep- 
ing emergency powers he assumed 
last April when France was threatened 
by civil war over a crisis in Algeria. 


At that time defiant French army 
generals in Algeria revolted because 
they thought De Gaulle intended to 
grant independence to Algeria, where 
a large part of the French army has 
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President Frondizi of Argentina (second left) held a four-hour conference with Pres- 
ident Kennedy when the two leaders were in New York for U.N. General Assembly’‘s 
session opening. Mr. Kennedy and U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk (left) pledged 
continued U.S. support of Frondizi’s efforts to speed economic growth of his land. 


been battling Algerian Moslem rebels 
for more than seven years [see Oct. 4, 
issue, P. 14, for further background}. 

Constitutionally permitted to rule by 
decree in case of national emergency, 
De Gaulle took the sweeping powers as 
the generals’ revolt erupted. Now, in 
returning power to the elected French 
Assembly, De Gaulle warned he would 
again assume rule by decree, if neces- 
sary, in order to carry out his policies 
at home and abroad. 

At Home: In recent months the French 
government has been following a strict 
austerity program. This has meant, 
among other things, that the govern- 
ment has tried to hold the line on 
prices. French farmers, angered by this 
price policy, have complained they are 
not getting enough for certain basic 
foods, such as milk and potatoes. De 
Gaulle, conceding the point, has al- 
lowed prices paid to the farmers for 
some foods to be raised. But many are 
still unhappy about the austerity pro- 
gram. 

Abroad: De Gaulle’s plan to give the 
nearly 9,000,000 Moslems and more 
than 1,000,000 Europeans in Algeria 
the right to vote on Algeria’s future has 
been violently opposed by most of the 
European colony in Algeria. One ex- 
tremist group even made an attempt, 
though it was unsuccessful, to assassi- 
nate De Gaulle because of its opposition 
to his Algeria policy. De Gaulle, how- 
ever, has repeatedly stated that he in- 
tends to carry out a self-determination 
referendum in Algeria. 

Despite the opposition he faces, De 
Gaulle has made it clear he is deter- 
mined to carry out his programs on both 
the domestic and foreign fronts. [See 
Unit on France, pp. 11-17.] 


Jamaica Vote 


Jamaica, a sun-washed Caribbean 
Sea island known to Americans pri- 
marily as a vacation-time retreat, is 
due to join the world’s growing list of 
independent nations. 


Discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
and a British colony since 1665, the 
island’s 1,671,000 people are scheduled 
to form an independent land sometime 
next year 

The road to independence was paved 
in a vote last month when Jamaicans 
voted not to join a federation of British- 
owned islands in the West Indies re- 
gion. The British hoped this federation, 
composed of the islands of Antigua, 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Trinidad, would form a single 
independent nation. Some of these 
islands are little more than specks in the 
sea 

Jamaicans, fearing their relatively 
wealthy island would have to contribute 
tax money to support the poorer parts 
of the federation, preferred to strike out 
on their own 


In Brief 


BELTS FOR SAFETY. Between 35,- 
000 and 40,000 Americans die in auto- 
mobile crashes each year. Studies of 
the injuries suffered by the victims re- 
veal that thousands could have been 
saved if they had been strapped in their 
seats by seat belts. Earlier this year 
automobile manufacturers announced 
they would outfit 1962 models with fix- 
tures for the belts. Installation of the 
belts themselves would depend on the 
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individual owner. Now the state of Wis- 
consin has gone a step further in the 
safety drive and passed a law making 
front-seat safety belts mandatory in all 
new automobiles. Authorities estimate 
this will slash Wisconsin’s road fatalities 
by about 30 per cent 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL. There are 
three ways to cross the 21 or so miles 
of water separating Britain and France- 
by swimming, Hying, or taking a boat 
Someday, however, motorists may be 
able to hop into the family car and cross 
the English Channel by driving over a 
bridge. Or they may duck under the 
channel and go through a tunnel con- 
necting the two countries. Ejither- a 
bridge over or a tunnel under the Chan- 
nel is feasible, say engineers. In fact, 
government officials from Britain and 
France are scheduled to begin discus- 
sions on the monumental project soon. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING. What 
does a man do after a day spent grap- 
pling with the weightiest of national 
and international affairs? Well, if he’s 
President of the U.S. and he’s enter- 
taining a fellow head of state, Ibrahim 
Abboud of the Sudan in Africa, he 
settles down for an evening with 
Shakespeare. That's just what President 
Kennedy and Premier Abboud did 
when players from the American Shake- 
speare Festival of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, gave a command performance of 
Shakespearean excerpts at the ‘White 
House. On the program for Shake- 
speare’s €Vening at the Chief Execu- 
tive’s mansion were scenes from Mac- 
beth, Henry V, As You Like It, Troilus 
and Cressida, and The Tempest. 


ar Wide World 
Baseball fan Sal Durante (right) made a 
$5,000 catch—the ball N. Y. Yankee out- 
fielder Roger Maris hit into stands for 
record-breaking 61st home run. Money 
will be paid to Durante by Calif. restau- 
rant owner and ball given to Maris. 
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The Eternal FRR CA 
Charm and Variety 


This is a nation of rich farms and bustling 
factories—and 45,000,000 confirmed individualists 


ON rf FRANCE 
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ORE THAN ANYTHING 

ELSE, perhaps, the people of 
France admire good taste. “Our 
traditions are always guided by order 
and good taste,” declared a 19th- 
century French noblewoman with 
typical Gallic flourish. But when it 
comes to defining “good taste”—ah, 
well now, thi becomes a problem, 
yes? Oui! 

If this problem were put to each 
of the 45,000,000 Frenchmen (and 
Frenchwomen, of course), the 
chances are favorable that there will 
be close to 45,000,000 definitions— 
all frustratingly different. 

Such a predicament would elicit 
no more than a shrug from a French- 
man. After all, he might ask, wouldn't 
life be unbearably dull if all French- 
men followed the same pattern? Is 
not France la patrie (the homeland ) 
of originality and creativity? 

Indeed, some have said that the 
rarest thing in France is “a typical* 
Frenchman.” There are tall, blond- 
haired Frenchmen. There are short, 
dark-haired Frenchmen. Their in- 
dividual tastes and personal prefer- 
ences are infinite, because a French- 
man loves to be himself—and to let 
others be themselves. Or as he might 
put it, Vive la difference! 


RICH CULTURAL HISTORY 

The passion for individuality has 
its roots in the creative traditions of 
France's cultural history. It is the 
heritage left by forgotten architects 
who developed the sweeping, grace- 
ful Gothic style of the great French 
cathedrals; by philosophers such as 
Descartes and Rousseau; by literary 
“giants” such as Voltaire, Balzac, 
Hugo, Zola, Moliere, De Maupas- 
sant, and too many others to list. 

In his usual paradoxical way, a 
Frenchman’s reverence for traditions 


is matched only by his fervor for 
breaking these same traditions. The 
French mind is always receptive to 
new forms, new expressions. The 
movement known as modern art, for 
example, was largely inspired and 
developed by such world-renowned 
French painters as David, Manet, 
Degas, Monet, Cezanne, Renoir, 
Matisse, and others. This flair for 
the new, the fresh, the lively has 
made France a pacesetter in the 
worlds of decor and fashions. 

The land of France itself is as rich 
in variety as a scene from a French 
tapestry (an art form, incidentally, 
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that thrives on in France though it 
is all but extinct elsewhere). In an 
area the size of two Colorados, 
France can boast of everything from 
permanently snow-capped mountains 
to palm-shaded beaches. Most of the 
country is covered by plains, watered 
by four major rivers—the Seine, 
Loire, Garonne, and Rhone. General- 
ly mild climate prevails throughout 
the land. 

France has traditionally been sub- 
divided into 35 provinces, each 
unique in character, customs, and 
products. The rocky coast of Brit- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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French Tourist Office photo 
BOOK PARADISE: The popularity of unbound books 
hes made Left Bank stalls a Paris landmark. 


French Embassy photo 
MECCA FOR ARTISTS: Paris and art are nearly synonymous. Many 
renowned artists have found inspiration in “The City of Light.’ 








France glories in 


a cultural tradition which 
for centuries has made it 
a “second home” 
to the world’s lovers 


of art, music, literature 
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French Embassy photo 
TREASURE HOUSE: Eight miles of galleries make up the famed Louvre art museum 
in Paris, the world’s largest. The Louvre houses nearly 275,000 works of art. 


French Cultural Services photo French Cultural Services phote 
STILL FUN: Moliere’s 17th-century wit APPRENTICES: Would-be ballerinas undergo rig- 
is kept alive by Comedie Francaise. ocrous training to win places in ballet corps. 


French Embassy photo 
GRANDEST OF ALL: Grand opera has many splendid showcases throughout the world—but none more 
grand than L’Opera, home of Paris Opera. The season's opening is a highlight of the social calendar. 








The Eternal France 
(Continued from page 11) 


tanny, for example, is the home of 
expert fisherfolk who are racially 
akin to the people of Scotland and 
Wales. Nearby Normandy is a rich 
dairy region. The provinces of Cham- 
pagne, Bordeaux, and Burgundy 
have some of the world’s most fam- 
ous vineyards—and some of the 
world’s most dedicated winemakers. 

Almost one third of the population 
is engaged in agriculture. Individual 
French farms tend to be small (most 
range from 12 to 125 acres). Inten- 
sive cultivation and modern farming 
techniques enable France to grow 
enough to feed itself (and quite well). 
The variety of foodstuffs produced 
on France’s fertile soil is eminently 
worthy of a nation where many are 
celebrated chefs and _ practically 
everyone is a gourmet. 

Industrial occupations take up 
nearly another third of the popula- 
tion (the remainder are often clas- 
sified under such smaller groupings 
as commercial and professional oc- 
cupations, civil service—and “miscel- 
laneous”). The modern factories of 
France turn out machinery, chemi- 
cals, textiles, automobiles, and jet 
airplanes. The index of production 
rose by 10 per cent from 1959 to 
1960, and French economists predict 


The Queen's English 
in France 


Aimez-Vous 
Le Football? 


Lp aa MINISTER OF IN- 
DUSTRY, Jean-Marcel Jeanne- 
ney, is upset about a word that 
doesn’t exist. 

The non-existent word refers to 
the profession of engineering, which 
employs about 10,000 Frenchmen. 
Yet the French language, said to be 
the most precise in the world, must 
use the English word “engineering” 
to describe this profession. 

“We must avoid this Anglicism,” 
M. Jeanneney told an aide, M. Vala- 
bregne, this year. “Find me a nice 
little French word to replace it.” 

M. Valabregne pondered the mat- 
ter and came up with the word 
“polygenie,” but the minister didn’t 
like it. Then the great French archi- 
tect, Le Corbusier, suggested “inge- 


spectacular gains ini France’s stand- 
ard of living in the next decade. 
Moreover, French-made goods sold 
well enough abroad to earn the na- 
tion a tidy $584,000,000 profit in its 
export-import balance last year. 

To back up its rapidly expanding 
industries, France has important 
sources of iron and aluminum ores, 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas— 
but, alas, not enough to meet its 
needs. France must still import large 
amounts of raw materials—particu- 
larly fuel. To find alternative sources 
ot power to run the factories, French 
engineers are pressing the search 
with characteristic skill and inge- 
nuity. Three atomic power stations 
are in operation, with two more 
nearing completion. In Britanny the 
world’s first “tidal power station” is 
being constructed to tap the energy 
in the ebb and flow of the ocean's 
tides! 


A WELCOME “IMPORT” 


One item, however, that France 
may continue to “import” with great 
relish is—the foreign tourist. They 
come in droves to discover the fasci- 
nation of this gracious land and to 
see Paris, France’s beautiful capital 
and largest city. 

It is said that no city dominates a 
country as Paris does France. Some 
6 600,000 people live within a 15-mile 








nieurie,” but M. Jeanneney said no! 

Deficiencies in the French vocab- 
ulary are a growing problem in 
France. This year Prof. Rene Etiem- 
ble launched a campaign against 
English words that creep into French 
sports lingo. In boxing alone, the 
French use such words as “K.O.” 
“knockdown,” “punch,” “ring,” 
“matchmaker,” “round,” and _ the 
misspelled “upercut.” 

Turn to the amusements section 
of any French newspaper and you 
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French Government photo 
HARVESTING GRAPES: France is a 
country of fertile farms and vineyards. 


radius of the center of the capital. 
It is the hub of French commerce, 
transportation, culture, industry, edu- 
cation, and, of course, government. 
Paris has been the scene of the great- 
est French triumphs—and some of 
its most tragic failures (see “The 
Turbulent France,” pp. 15-17). 

Above all Paris is a city of gaiety, 
“the City of Light.” Its parks, monu- 
ments, museums, tree-lined boule- 
vards, sidewalk cafes, fountains, and 
theatres are all expressions of the 
greatest of French arts. The French 
call it “joie de vivre.” It is simply— 
“The joy of living.” 





Drawn for “‘Werld Week" hy Peter Madden 


can read about “le one-man show,” 
and “le jazz hot,” or you might be 
advised that it is “tres snob” to like 
“le football.” 

Perhaps the most menacing de- 
velopment is Johnny Hallyday, a 17- 
year-old rock-'n’-roll singer who is 
the idol of “les teen-agers.” It turns 
out that “Johnny Hallyday” is a 
Paris-born Frenchman! The next 
thing you know, the French will be 
calling President Charles de Gaulle 
“Chuck’! —Sip GoLpBERG 
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The Turbulent &@ 


Problems and Politics 


Bitterly divided over the question of Algeria, French 
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UNIT ON jm FRANCE 


hopes for national unity hinge on one man named De Gaulle 


HE TIME was 9:45 p.m., Friday, 

September 8, 1961. Fhree black 
limousines sped along a_ lonely 
stretch of country road. Inside one 
of the cars was the president of 
France, bound for a weekend at his 
country retreat, 150 miles east of 
Paris. 

Suddenly there was a muffled ex- 
plosion. A sheet of flames shot up 
beside the roadway and engulfed the 
cars as they flashed past. The drivers 
slammed on the brakes and the cars 
skidded to a halt. Some of the occu- 
pants climbed hurriedly from the 
vehicles. 

President Charles de Gaulle es- 
caped unhurt from this attempt on 
his life. His first act was to inquire 
whether anyone in his party ~-had 
been injured. Told that none was, he 
shrugged off the incident as “a joke 
in bad taste,” and continued on his 
W ay 

Despite De Gaulle’s casual dis- 
missal of the assassination attempt, it 
was no joke. French police later an- 
nounced the capture of the would-be 
killer and identified him as a mem- 
ber of an extremist organization. But 
for the fact that the exploding deto- 
nator had failed to set off a larger 
explosive charge, De Gaulle would 
surely have been killed. 

News of the murder attempt filled 
most Frenchmen with anger and re- 
vulsion. Even some of the .presi- 
dent’s most bitter political opponents 
shuddered at the potential conse- 
quences that might have followed 
De Gaulle’s sudden death. The most 
frequent speculation was that a fran- 
tic scramble for power would have 
resulted, followed by possible French 
army intervention that could have 
led to civil war. 

Many of those who criticize the 
French president for his “autocratic 
tendencies” will often admit, in al- 


most the same breath, that it is the 
towering presence of De Gaulle that 
has given stability to the long-turbu- 
lent French political scene. 

France’s difficulties in establishing 
a stable democratic government is 
all the more ironic because France 
was the birthplace of many basic 
ideas of democracy. But almost 
from that day in 1789, when French- 
men shouted “Liberty, Equality, 


French Government photo 
ATOMS FOR POWER: This huge atomic 
reactor symbolizes France’s resolve to be 
one of the world’s great nuclear powers. 


Fraternity” and stormed the Royalist 
strongholds to topple the monarchy, 
French democracy has trodden a 
rocky path. 

The First French Republic ‘sur- 
vived less than a decade. Exhausted 
by the upheaval of the French Revo- 
lution, the nation was ripe for a “hero 
on a white horse” to come along and 
re-establish order. He came in the 
person of Napoleon, who soon de- 
clared himself emperor. Though an 
acknowledged military genius, Na- 
poleon’s ambitions brought France 


. 


to military disaster..A disillusioned 
nation returned passively to the 
monarchy. 

France tried again in 1848, estab- 
lishing the Second Republic. Its 
president was Louis Napoleon, a 
nephew and namesake of the former 
emperor. In @ less spectacular “re- 
peat-performance” Louis, too, de- 
clared himself emperor—and a mili- 
tary disaster (the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871) forced his abdi- 
cation. 

Then came the Third Republic, 
which was to endure far longer than 
either of its predecessors. It had its 
“finest hours” in leading France and 
its allies to a hard-fought victory 
over Germany during World War I 
(1914-1918). But it collapsed in 
1940 after the Germans took Paris in 
World War II and dictated peace 
terms. 

Patriotic Frenchmen continued to 
search for a symbol of resistance to 
the German occupiers. They found 
it in a lanky Army general named 
Charles de Gaulle. 

General de Gaulle had refused to 
surrender when France capitulated, 
and escaped to England. From exile 
his radio broadcasts kept alive the 
spirit of resistance and the hopes for 
freedom among his countrymen. 
Later he led the Free French forces 
that operated from bases in Britain 
and North Africa. 

With the Allied invasion and lib- 
eration of France in 1944, Charles 
de Gaulle returned to Paris in tri- 
umph. He was chosen as France's 
provisional president while a new 
Fourth Republic was organized. 

The power of the Fourth Republic 
was centered in an elected National 
Assembly. But unlike the two-party 
system of the U. S. Congress, the 
Fourth Republic’s National Assem- 
bly was riddled by a bewildering 





THE MAN ON THE COVER 
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Drawn for ‘World Week” by Brande! 


President Charles de Gaulle 


HOUGH HE RANKS among 

the world’s most famous per- 
sonalities, Charles Andre Marie 
de Gaulle is sometimes described 
as “France’s unknown soldier.” 
Even his countrymen have found 
it difficult to penetrate his aloof- 
ness to determine where De 
Gaulle, the man, begins and De 
Gaulle, the living legend, ends. 

His admirers are legion, but no 
one can claim to be his intimate 
friend. His only close companions 
are his wife, his two children, and 
his three grandchildren. 

De Gaulle’s remote, austere 
public demeanor is deliberate. A 
leader, he once wrote, must keep 
his distance and remain some- 
thing of a mystery. Only then, 
De Gaulle believes, can a man 
serve as the symbol of the hopes 
of an entire nation. 

He has long held to an almost 
mystical belief that the destinies 
of France and De Gaulle are one. 
Born 70 years ago (71 years ago 
next November) in Northern 
France, the son of a philosophy 
professor, De Gaulle won high 
honors at France’s St. Cyr Mili- 
tary. Academy. He served with 
distinction as a junior officer dur- 
ing World War I. And in World 
War II, the newly promoted gen- 
eral led the Free French forces 
which contributed to the Allied 
triumph in Europe. 

President De Gaulle today is 
dedicated to the resurgence of 
French “greatness.” His use of the 
word has nothing to do with the 
concept of French power or con- 
quests. It refers to a spiritual 
greatness. “We may well go to 
the moon,” he once remarked, 
“but the greatest distance we 


have to cover still lies within us.” 


number of political parties. No one 
party could secure a clear-cut ma- 
jority in the Assembly. 

In the early years of the Fourth 
French Republic, De Gaulle tried to 
strengthen the powers of the execu- 
tive but was rebuffed by the elector- 
ite. In protest, he quit the presidency 


rn 1946 
“PREMIER PERFORMANCE” 


Che turnover in governments that 
slowed left even the most imagina 
tive Frenchmen breathless. One gov- 
inother tried to rule 
failed. From 
1944 to 1958 France had 24 premiers! 

[This confusion in Paris was felt 


ernment atter 


\ compromise and 


ven in the farthest reaches of the 
far-flung French empire. In 1954 
France lost its Indo-China colonies 
after a costly and futile war. Two 
vears later the French “protector- 
ites’ of Morocco and Tunisia won 
their independence. France posses- 
sions in North Africa were reduced 
to Algeria, a land where Moslem 
Algerians far outnumber the Al- 
gerians of European descent. 

In late 1954 Moslem Nationalist 
forces attacked French army instal- 
lations in Algeria, launching a hit- 
and-run war that is now in its sev- 
enth agonizing year. This war has 
taken hundreds of thousands of lives 
and drains the French treasury at 
the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The inability of the French Army 
in Algeria to score a decisive victory 
over the rebels added to the frustra- 
tions of French military leaders, still 
smarting from defeats in World War 
If and Indo-China. In 1958 the Army 
itself revolted. Its leaders were will- 
ing to risk civil war in order to top- 
ple the Fourth Republic. 

In this crisis-ridden atmosphere, 
France turned once more to Charles 
de Gaulle. Coming out of a 12-year 
self-imposed retirement, De Gaulle 
demanded a new constitution which 
would give unprecedented power to 
the French president. On September 
28, 1958, French voters overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed the constitution. The 
Fifth French Republic was born. 

In the three years of the Fifth Re- 
public, De Gaulle’s government has 
tackled France’s major problems 
with new-found dedication. At home 
the problem was largely one of eco- 
nomics. Although France had come 
a long way in rebuilding its World 
War II-shattered economy (aided by 
some $4,500,000,000 in U. S. Mar- 
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shall Plan aid), it had lived for years 
beyond its means. France bought far 
more goods from foreign nations 
than it sold to them. 

lo counter this trend De Gaulle 
launched an “austerity program.” 
Controls limiting import and encour- 
aging export went into effect—and 

handsome dividends to 
(see “The Eternal France,” 


brought 


France 


pp. 11 and 14). 

The Fifth Republic also took a 
new look at its colonial empire. Rec- 
ognizing that the days of old-time 
colonialism were past, France volun- 
granted independence to 13 


tarily 
nations that formerly made up 
France’s territorial holdings in West 
Africa and Equatorial Africa. Most 
of these newly independent nations 
have chosen to maintain close ties 
with France, through direct agree- 
ments or through membership in the 
French Community of Nations. 

France continues to play a pivotal 
role in the free world’s NATO de- 
fense alliance and in the European 
Common Market system for eco- 
nomic cooperation. But De Gaulle 
has made it clear that full French 
sovereignty will not be submerged 
in favor of multi-national organiza- 
tions. A sign of De Gaulle’s determi- 
nation to earn “Great Power status” 
for France was the development last 
vear of the atomic bomb—French 
version—to earn France a seat in the 

Atomic Club” (with Soviet Russia, 
Britain, and the U. S.). 

But France's chosen road to great- 
ness remains “booby-trapped” by its 
problem in North Africa. This prob- 
lem was accented the past summer 
by a brief but sharp war between 
France and Tunisia over continuing 
French maintenance of Bizerte, a 
giant air and naval base in Tunisia. 
Developments in recent weeks have 
encouraged hopes that the two sides 
may be coming to an agreement that 
could lead to an eventual French 
withdrawal from the base. 


TANGLE IN ALGERIA 


Frances tangle in Algeria, how 
ever, has alternated between new 
hopes and new disappointments. De 
Gaulle received a big boost last Jan- 
uary when voters in France and Al- 
geria endorsed his program to grant 
\lgeria the right of self-determina 
tion. 

A disappointment came in April 
when four retired French generals 
sparked a four-day “rightist” revolt 
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that collapsed only after French- 
men hurriedly rallied behind their 
president. It came again last summer 
when French-Algerian peace talks 
bogged down. 

President de Gaulle is caught be- 
tween two extremist groups. On the 
one side are the so-called “rightists” 
who declare that Algeria must re- 
main French and resist all conces- 
sion to the Moslem Algerians. On the 
other side are the Moslem National- 
ist rebels, who demand total inde- 
pendence for Algeria (watch for 
Unit on Algeria coming in our Nov. 
15 issue). 

De Gaulle has indicated his will- 
ingness to grant sovereignty to Al- 
geria, provided Algeria continues to 
maintain close ties with France and 
permits the French to develop the 
huge oil resources in Algeria's Sa- 
hara Desert region. It is reported 
that De Gaulle is pressing for an 
Algerian settlement—to come within 
the next few months. 

The bitterness of the Algerian 
struggle is punctuated now by the 
sound of exploding bombs in France 
and Algeria. The bomb attempt on 
the president himself reminded 
France that its stability and unity 
hinged to a large extent on the life, 
health, and presence of one man. It 
is said that, to many Frenchmen, 
De Gaulle’s one “fault” is that he is 
mortal. Perhaps France’s greatest 
task today is to find a solid founda- 
tion for national unity—if it is to 
move with confidence into a future 
without Charles de Gaulle’s steady- 
ing hands. 
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protectorate (p. 16)—A country which 
allows a more powerful country to pro- 
tect it and help manage such affairs as 
its defense and foreign policy. 

French Community (p. 16)—The new 
grouping that has replaced France's 
colonial empire. It consists of France, 
its colonies, and several independent 
states in Africa. The independent states 

former French colonies) remain linked 
to France only by economic and cultural 


ties 


Descartes (p. 11)—day-CART. 

Renoir (p. 11)—reh-NWAHR. 

Charles de Gaulle (p. 15)—sharl duh 
GOLE. 

Marquis de Lafayette (p. 17)—mahr- 
KEE duh lah-fah-YET 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


Fighter 


NE JULY DAY in 1777, at a 
critical moment in the Revo- 
lutionary War, a 19-year-old sol- 
dier appeared before the Conti- 
nental Congress in Philadelphia. 
Speaking in a heavy French 
accent, the youth asked Congress 
to make him a major general in 
the colonial army—second in rank 
only to General George Washing- 
ton! 

Not surprisingly, Congress was 
dumbfounded by the request. But 
it was impressed by the youth's 
willingness to serve without pay. 
Two days later, it gave the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette the rank he 
sought. 

Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, was noteworthy for 
more reasons than his long name. 
Descended from a line of French 
nobles, he had inherited a vast 
fortune when he was 13. At 17 
he was a French Army captain. 

No sooner had Lafayette heard 
about the American revolution 
than “my heart was enrolled in 
it.” Against the wishes of King 
Louis XVI himself, he bought a 
ship and sailed for America. 

Placed under the command of 
Washington, who treated him like 
a son, Lafayette distinguished 
himself by his bravery at the bat- 
tles of Brandywine and Mon- 
mouth. Later in the war, Lafay- 
ette led Virginian troops against 
the much larger forces of Lord 
Cornwallis, the British command- 
er. Cornwallis wrote that “the boy 
cannot escape me.” But it was 
Cornwallis who could not escape 
“the boy.” Lafayette was present 
when Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown on Oct. 19, 1781. 
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Brown Brother 


Returning to France, Lafayette 
was greeted as a hero. He set out 
to give Frenchmen the same 
freedoms which he had helped 
win for Americans. In his house 
he hung a copy of the U. S. Bill 
of Rights, with an empty frame 
beside it. The empty frame, he 
said, was intended to contain “a 
similar document for France.” 

Lafayette got his chance in 
1788, when he signed a demand 
that the King convoke the States- 
General—a conferenee of nobles, 
clergy, and common people—to 
discuss reforms in the govern- 
ment. 

Soon after the French Revolu- 


‘ tion began on July 14, 1789, 


Lafayette was named commander 
of the National Guard. He and his 
friends wanted to set up a consti- 
tutional monarchy on the British 
model. But their moderate views 
angered the more extreme revolu- 
tionaries. In 1792 Lafayette was 
declared a “traitor.” 

Fleeing to Belgium, Lafayette 
was captured by Austrian royal- 
ists who hated his liberal ideas. 
He was thrown into an Austrian 
prison. There he was joined by his 
wife, who had been saved from 
the guillotine in France by two 
U. S. envoys, Gouverneur Morris 
and James Monroe. 

After five years in prison, 
Lafayette was released with the 
aid of Napoleon and returned to 
France. Lafayette died in 1834. 

His great services in the Amer- 
ican cause have never been for 
gotten by Americans. When U. S. 
troops arrived in Paris in 1917 to 
help France fight World War I, 
their watchword was, “Lafayette, 
we are here!” 
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DESTINATION MOON: An artist’s conception of an imaginary scene during man’s first attempt to reach the moon—in person. 


The Race to the Moon 


Now that “Earthlings” are preparing for their first lunar journey, 
some of them are wondering if the trip is worth the price «* the ticket 


ACK AROUND the 1600's, an Eng 
lish churchman named Francis 
Godwin wrote a fanciful novel entitled, 
The Man in the Moone, or A Discourse of 
a Voyage Thither. To get from hither 
(the earth) to thither (the moone—or, 
moon), the hero of Godwin’s story 
hitched a carriage to a remarkably ener- 
getic team of swans and merely flapped 
spaceward. The cost of the journey was 
negligible—presumably just the expense 
of keeping the swans in birdseed. 
Godwin was not the only, nor the 
first, person in history to write about an 
imaginary space voyage. Some 1,800 
years ago the Greek writer Lucius told 
of a ship that was sucked up, all the 
way to the moon, by a giant whirlwind. 
The unwilling space sailors thereupon 
discovered that the moon was inhabited 
by people who, by some stroke of good 
luck, spoke perfect Greek! 


The French writer Jules Verne sug- 
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gested that the way to go about it was 
to put people in a hollow shell and blast 
them off to the moon through an enor- 
mous cannon. None of Verne’s readers 
could deny that this was one trip that 
really started off with a bang! 
These old-time stories 
lesigned to entertain and amuse. But 
much of yesterday’s science fiction has 
become today’s science facts. Scientists 
in the mid-20th century are convinced 
that a journey to the moon is not onl 


moon were 


possible—but imminent 


PROJECT APOLLO 


Under plans entitled, “Project Apollo, 
drawn up by the U. S. National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 

NASA), the first U. S.-manned moon 
flight is scheduled to take place some- 
time before 1970. In this U. S. project 
a team of three astronauts will fly a 
space ship 230,000 miles to the moon. 
The plans call for a landing on the 
moon, where the astronauts will spend 
several days making scientific observa- 
tions and gathering moon samples to 
bring back home. The round trip “hither 
to thither” and back to “hither,” in- 
cluding moon stopover, is expected to 
take 11 days in all. 


Proof that Project Apollo is not be 
ing regarded as a science fiction scheme 
provided by the amount of hard 
cash that the U. S. appears to be pre- 
pared to pour into the project. Accord 
ng to James E. Webb, NASA adminis 
Continued on page 20) 





Chicago Sun-Times 
“A ticket to the moon? That will cost 
$20,000,000,000. Maybe a little more.” 
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Pillow pets—to perk up, pretty 
up and puff up over. 

And each one of them done 
on a SINGER* machine with 
less than a yard of fabric and 
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Pattern 8456. The perky pen- 
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Phillipe, the feline. Give a tri- 
angle pillow a couple of floppy 
horns, stick an old bangle 
bracelet through the nose—and 
you'll have a “genuwine”’ long- 
horn roaming the room. , 

Go wild. Animate your sur- 
roundings. It's simple to do 
with a SINGER..:the easy-to- 
ron sewing machine. Inciden- 
tally, you could probably find 
one under your Christmas tree 
if you start hinting now. 
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The Race to the Moon 
(Continued from page 18) 


trator and director of the U. S. 
program, a “reasonable estimate” of the 
cost of putting an American on the 
moon will range between $20,000,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000,000. Even though 
the cost will be spread over a period of 
seven or eight years, the price of that 
first ticket to the moon is not exactly 
“chickenfeed” (or, to get back to Francis 
Godwin’s story, “swanfeed”). 


IMPRESSIVE—AND EXPENSIVE 


In a special message to Congress ear- 
lier this year, President Kennedy said, 
“I believe that this nation should com- 
mit itself to achieving the goal, before 
this decade is out, of landing a man on 
the moon and returning him safely to 
earth. No single space project in this 
period will be more impressive to man- 
kind, or more important for the long- 
range exploration of space; and none 
will be so difficult or expensive to 
accomplish.” 

The majority in Congress agreed with 
the President. The lawmakers author- 
ized NASA to spend $1,784,300,000 
during the current fiscal year as a 
“down-payment” on the U. S. man-to- 
the-moon project. 

Many observers, however, are not so 
convinced. Couldn’t we spend the 
money on projects right here on earth, 
they ask? Doesn’t this emphasis on a 
moon journey take away resources and 
funds from other important pursuits? 
In short: is this trip necessary? 

Those who urge that the U. S. 
manned-moon flight program be pushed 
at top speed have a wide variety of re- 
plies—ranging from the practical to the 
near spiritual. They point out that man 
has always probed the unknown in an 
effort to unlock the secrets of the uni- 
verse in which he lives. The challenge 
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Green in the Providence Journal 
Competing Columbuses 


New York Times photo 
MOON ‘SUIT? Or is it a portable house? 
Whatever you call it, this is said to be 
the latest in lunar fashions for the nat- 
tily-dressed moon traveler of the future. 


of space—especially the challenge of 
sending a man to the moon—is too com- 
pelling to ignore. “Scientists are con- 
vinced that the next breakthrough 
about the universe will come from the 
moon,” says NASA administrator Webb. 

Our present space program has al- 
ready given us a glimpse of the benefits 
that could come from space exploration. 
The man-made satellites that are now 
whirling around the earth are proving 
their usefulness. Space scientists fore- 
see the day, in the not very distant fu- 
ture, when these satellites will serve as 
beacons in an “instantaneous global 
communications system” for worldwide 
television broadcasts and weather pre- 
dictions. 

A manned base on the moon can do 
everything an artificial ‘satellite can— 
and much more. As our nearest celestial 
neighbor, the moon will serve as a logi- 
cal base for future space journeys to 
the planets in our Solar System—and 
beyond. 


LIMITLESS BENEFITS? 


Advocates of the man-to-the-moon 
program say that the potential benefits 
of space research are limitless. The his- 
tory of man is dotted with ventures that 
seemed wasteful at first, only to turn 
out to be of more worth than anyone 
could have expected. How different the 
course of world events might have been, 
for example, if the King and Queen of 
Spain had told Christopher Columbus 
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that they couldn’t spare the ships and 
men to permit him to sail off to the 
edge of the unknown! 

Moreover there are many “down-to- 
earth aspects” of space explorations. 
Some observers say that the U. S. must 
send a man to the moon—and be the 
first to do it, If we don’t, the Soviets 


probably will. 


SOVIET SPACE SPECTACULARS 


Does it matter who gets to the moon 
first? Yes, say these observers, so long 
as we of the free world are engaged in 
a Cold War with the Communists. The 
Soviets have already reaped a bumper 
propaganda harvest from their spec- 
tacular space achievements. The first 
artificial earth satellite was Russian- 
made. The first man to orbit the earth 
was a Russian, The first rocket to hit 
the moon was Russian-launched. And 
so on. And so on. 

In the opinion of many scientists 
U. S. space probes have secured far 
more significant scientific data than the 
more dramatic Soviet successes. But 
“solid scientific achievements” do not 
capture the imagination of most people, 
the way that being first does. The re- 
sult, observed Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military writer of The New York Times, 
is a “false image” created in the minds 
of many people in the world that the 
U. S. is behind Soviet Russia in tech- 
nology. This false impression must be 
corrected, And there is no better way 
to recoup U. S. space prestige than to 
be the first to land a man on the moon. 

U. S. physicist Dr. Hugh L. Dryden 
is one who sees no point in ignoring 
the hard fact that “we as a nation are 
in scientific and technical competition 
with the Russians.” Added T. Keith 
Glennan, a former NASA administrator, 
“We cannot run second very long and 
still talk realistically about world lead- 
ership.” The nation with the best space 
program is going to command the re- 
spect of the rest of the world for many 
decades to come. 


STAKING OUR LUNAR CLAIM 


Finally, there are the military consid- 
erations inherent in a man-to-the-moon 
effort. While Project Apollo is con- 
ceived as a purely scientific endeavor, 
the rocket and space research involved 
obviously have military applications. 
And it is no more difficult to establish 
a military base on the moon than to 
establish a science lab there. It is there- 
fore important that the U. S. stake its 
share of the lunar claim before the 
moon becomes just another Soviet 
“satellite.” 

There are many other observers, 
however, who believe that our lofty 
aims in space will not be realized be- 
cause our approach is wrong. Space 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Advertising Manager 
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O.K.! Tell my parents I want and need 
a HOLIDAY portable. I want to help 
improve my grades and have more fun 
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Where there's fun and action, you can always get wonderful Make your school reports more authoritative, 
movies. And how the “stars” will hurry to your house when more interesting, by including photographs. Student 


you announce the first showing! Take movies at school games, 
at parties, on trips. 


tomorrow photography can do so many 
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Will your career be in art? You'll use photog- 
raphy all the time! Designer above is guided by 
photographs of leaves and flowers—still as fresh and 
colorful as when the shutter snapped! 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


above is reporting on a construction project. Take 
your camera along on field trips, on industry tours. 


Will you probe the secrets of the sea? If you become a 
biologist or geophysicist, underwater photography will help 
you to record discoveries, test theories. Photography also helps 
engineers plan marine construction, salvage operations. 
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photography 


Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starfiash Camera 
for good shots night or day. 
Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a good 
picture happens—indoors or out, 
night or day. Just aim and shoot. 
Flash-synchronized. Use it for 
slides or for snapshots in black- 
and-white or color. Less than $11. 


: —_* Brownie Starmeter Camera 


Submit your pictures of school activities to the editor of your with built-in meter at low, 
school’s newspaper. Take pictures for the yearbook. It’s a low price. Sensitive electric 
thrill to see them published, with your name shown as photog- eye shows settings to make for 


rapher! Wherever you go, always keep your camera handy!. correct exposures. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 


Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 


th nm g Ss fo r yo u black-and-white snapshots, 








color snapshots. Less than $22. 


Kodak Automatic 8 
Movie Camera for won- 
derful full-color movies. 
You just press the button. 
The electric eye automati- 
cally and continuously ad- 
justs the lens opening for you. 
There’s no need to focus, 
either. Has built-in “Type A” 
filter so you can shoot in- 
doors or outdoors on the same 
roll of 8mm color film. Less 
than $50. 








Use dependable Kodak Film 
for those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak 
makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 
popular cameras— 
and many special films 
if you enter the business world, photography will help you _for science and industry.’ 
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advertising, public relations, package design! Whatever your See your dealer for exact retail 
career, photography will help you do a better job! prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 
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HOW-TOS ON HAIR-DOS: It’s not so | 


much what’s high-style as what’s the right 
style! A little square...in the face? Then | 
cut up with a bang: swirly half-bangs and a 
diagonal part with easy side fullness curled 
close to the head. Moon-faced females will glow 


more gaily in side-swept bangs with hair | 


cropped at the earlobes. Should be worn close 


to the cheeks—while full above. Oblong? Try a | 


short cut (bouffant) with soft bangs and side 
arting. Pear-shaped note: keep hair brushed 
high and wide—above the ears. Avoid bangs and 


side dips! For the heart-shaped gal: bouffant | 
. upturned ends. | 


pageboy .. . low, wide waves. 
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Vive La France! 


By Kenneth Valentine, St. Francis Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Starred words refer to France and the French 
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| Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
| zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 
















































































Also wispy bangs and off-center parts. With an | 


oval face ...don’t distort the silhouette! Most 
any hairdo will do. 


Head to toe beauty treat-ment. After tub- | 


bing—lavishly powder all of you with extra-fine 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. Gently massage it in. 
You'll find Cashmere Bouquet Talc acts like a 
soothing “dry lotion” to soften and silken apd 
skin . . . scent, smooth, cling more lovingly . 
more lastingly than costly cologne. 


fears ——* styled 
SS) lux: | 
' urious i Al Bouquet 


Dusting Powder (in a 
chic boudoir box). Made 
from fashionable Italian 
talc to give your skin the 


caressing care it craves | 
. envelop the beautiful | 


you in a heavenly veil of 
fragrance for those romantic hours ahead. 


Traveling in style? After a day on the go... 
treat yourself to this fatigued-feet footrest. 


Whisk off your nylons—then massage with silky | 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc to leave your feet feel- | 


ing fresh ’n cool ’n nice. 


Scent sense for a smart 
stepper! When going on 
the road, packing your 
precious perfume could be 
a leaky mistake. Light, airy, 
floral Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale packs neatly and 
safely, yet does so much — 
as no cologne can—to leave 
you refreshed and sweet- 
scented with the fragrance 
men love. 
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. Charles de — , president of 

France. 

5. Seaport city in northern France. 

0. It’s round, green and a vegetable. 

2. Male descendant. 
“Look down, look down, that lone- 
some Se 

5. Ugly old woman. 

. In mathematics, the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter 
is called _.__ 

. You can’t see it, but you can’t do 
without it. 

9. French Impressionist painter. 

fon ae og a oo Secretary 
General of the U. N., recently killed 
in plane crash. 

. World organization of which 20 Across 
was Secretary General (abbr.). 

3. U. S. political party (abbr.) 

. “As I was goin 
(nursery rhyme). 

. Portuguese territory south of Bombay, 
India. 

8. Beatnik’s term for home. 
. Important French river. 
Curie, French (Polish-born) 
discoverer of radium. 
3. Make an attempt. 
5. Falsehood. 

. Short for Edward. 

. At this time. 

. Atlanta is this state’s capital (abbr.). 

42. Pull by a towline. 
3. Charles French actor and 
a favorite of American movie-goers. 

. Exclamation of disgust. 

5. Preposition showing where or when. 

. Thick pad used by wrestlers. 

. American soldier. 

. Sphere. 

. To place something. 

. French city on Loire River. 

. Group of islands in French Oceania, 


St. Ives” 








south Pacific Ocean. 


2. Plutonium 
53. Tungsten (chemical abbr. ). 


General Henri leader of 
French army in Algiers during World 
War II. 


2. Direction of ascent. 
’ Permit or allow. 


belle France.” 


. “Do I say, not I do.” 
‘ Lacking height. 


apple a day.” 


. One of principal cities of former Viet 


Nam. 


. Found in a book. 
. Loud, continuous noise. 
. She. 
3. Opening made by breaking or parting. 
. Gentle blow. 
22. Longest river in France. 
24. Capital of France. 
26. To gain possession of. 


“Ask __.. Girl” was movie with 
Shirley MacLaine. 


. Very good friend. 
29. Stop living. 
2. French leader during the Third Re- 


public. 
Faithful. 


}. Important island in French Oceania, 


south Pacific Ocean, 


8. Round spot. 

. French for name. 

. Not dry. 

. To silence. 

. What artists practice. 
8. Used to wash in. 


the Mississippi,” book by 


Mark Twain. 


"Ts... Ee ee. ee 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
(chemical abbr.). 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


ERE’S your chance to 
nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) ‘telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 











You'll Love the Way 
Your HAMILTON Is Noticed / 


A Hamilton watch is practically the only beautiful thing you 
can wear all the time . . . not just special occasions. And Hamilton 
beauty is the kind that gets attention. Your friends will be 
impressed by the name, too. They know the word Hamilton 
stands for the highest kind of quality. 


Look over the lovely ladies’ selection at Hamilton jewelers in the 
U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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FOR ALL THE HOURS OF A LIFETIME 





URING the 18th and 19th centuries 

Nantucket Island, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, was a center of a bus- 
tling industry—whaling. The men of this 
proud town (and that included just 
about every male between the ages of 
14 and 70) went down to the sea in 
ships to roam the globe in search. of 
whales.. The women of Nantucket were 
left with all the tedious chores of main- 
taining their homes while the men were 
away on their long voyages. 

But a young Nantucket woman named 
Maria Mitchell, in a sense, traveled far- 
ther and wider than any of the town’s 
seafaring sons. She did her roaming, not 
by ship, but by telescope. Maria Mitchell 
was America’s first woman astronomer, 
and one who later gained worldwide 
fame as a scientist and educator. 

Born in 1818 Maria was the third 
eldest child in a family of 10 children. 
Her father, William Mitchell, was one 
of the few men on the island who was 
a confirmed “landlubber.” He served as 
an armchair navigator for Nantucket'’s 
proud fleet of 92 whaling ships. Cap- 
tains of Nantucket-based ships were in 
the habit of visiting Mr. Mitchell to con- 
sult his nautical almanacs or to have 
him check and adjust their navigational 
instruments. 


FONDNESS FOR MATH 

Mathematics was William Mitchell's 
profession and hobby. And little Maria, 
more than any of her brothers and sis- 
ters, shared her father’s fondness for the 
world of numbers. Even as a child she 
enjoyed working on complicated for- 
mulas—the more complicated the better. 
When she was old enough to attend 
the local school, her teachers were often 
flustered to discover that their little 
pupil knew more about mathematics 
than they did. 

The prized possession in the Mitchell 
home was a brass telescope with a 

dl 


YOU Can Win a 
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three-inch lens. Father and daughter 
spent much of their time peering 
through it. 

While still in her teens, Maria was 
appointed librarian of the Nantucket 
Atheneum. Although this job paid only 
$60 a year, Maria discovered that the 
library contained an excellent science 
collection. Here she continued her edu- 
cation by reading such difficult books 
as Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics. The 
self-study program was supplemented 
by nightly sessions of peering through 
the eye-piece of the family telescope— 
even on the coldest of wintry nights. 

The reward of years of star gazing 
finally came in 1847. On the night of 
October 1 in that year, Maria looked 
through her telescope and saw some- 


“Every formula which expresses a 
law of nature is a hymn of praise to 


God.” 
—Maria Mitchell, 1818-1889 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 48 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. Statue by 
Emma F. Brigham. 











thing new and unfamiliar in the sky. 
Hardly able to contain her excitement 
she rushed to tell her father. Mr. 
Mitchell confirmed Maria’s observation. 
She had discovered a new comet. 

The Mitchells sent word of the dis- 
covery to astronomers at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who in turn flashed the news to 
Europe. Other astronomers around the 
world soon verified Maria’s discovery. 
In recognition of her achievement the 
King of Denmark awarded Maria a gold 
medal, She was the first woman to be 
elected to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, though the secretary 


Prize in World Week's 


lall of Fame Contest.” Fo: 
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of that organization insisted on referring 
to her as an “honorary member” rather 
than a “Fellow” (as members of the 
Academy are usually called). 

The Mitchells left Nantucket after 
the death of Maria’s mother in 1861. 
Father and daughter moved to Lynn, 
Mass. It was there that Maria received 
an invitation to be the astronomy pro- 
fessor at the new Vassar College for 
women in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She trav- 
eled to Poughkeepsie in 1865 to take 
up her new post, arriving in time to 
welcome Vassar’s first class of students. 

Professor Mitchell proved to be an 
excellent teacher and .a powerful influ- 
ence over the faculty and student body 
alike. As a scientist and scholar re- 
spected and honored throughout the 
world, Maria Mitchell's presence lent 
immense prestige to a school that was 
then a struggling, young institution. 


LESSONS OF THE UNIVERSE 

“I hope to open your eyes and your 
understanding of the wonderful lessons 
of the universe,” she said to her students 
in explaining her philosophy of teach- 
ing. “We shal]l grow larger if we accus- 
tom ourselves to contemplate great 
objects—we shall broaden with the 
effort to grasp great truths .. .” 

Maria Mitchell taught at Vassar for 
23 years, retiring in 1888 because of 
failing health. She returned to Lynn, 
where she died the following year, at 
the age of 70. 

Many learned societies and univer- 
sities granted her special honors during 
her lifetime (there’s a crater on the 
moon named after her). But perhaps 
her most lasting achievement was in the 
field of equal rights and opportunities 
for women. At a time when women 
were still widely considered to be in- 
tellectually inferior to men, Maria 
Mitchell lived—and proved that it just 
isn’t so. 


tails see page 25. 
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of 14 distinctive type styles available, at no 
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FREE ...a handy, informative 
34-page “TYPEWRITER ETI- 
QUETTE” booklet written in co- 
operation with the Editors of 
INGENUE MAGAZINE. It's full of 
helpful facts covering the “when 
and how” of typing school work, 
thank-you notes, personal letters, 
business correspondence, etc. 
Send for your free copy today. 
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typing aids ... from convenient te OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept. (AE-1) 


A choice of type styles is just one of the outstanding 
features of Olympia’s handsome new SM7 Deluxe 
Portable. A breeze to operate, it’s the one portable with 
true office machine action. Comes fully-equipped with 
the most advanced and worthwhile 
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Auk Gow, tend 


Gay Head 


Q. I lose my temper very easily. I 
have tried counting to ten, or even more, 
but that. doesn’t do any good. What 
should I do? 


A. Human beings don’t come in 
anger-resistant material with permanent 
pleated amiability—thank goodness! 
How boring and spineless we would be 
if we did. Suppose we never got ruffled, 
not even when our rights and self- 
respect were threatened. 

Righteous indignation is a natural 
and positive reaction. 

Rage and ill-temper, however, are 
childish and negative. They are used to 
attract attention, to display power (or 
so the blusterer thinks), and to strike 
back blindly at something that hurts, 
instead of using reason. 

The ranter-and-rager seldom knows 
what he is actually angry about. He is 
usually trying to make up for some pre- 
vious disappointment or failure. There- 
fore, the smallest incident is given gar- 
gantuan proportions. 

A “teen-age rage” is often set off by 
a special kind of spark: You are at the 
age when your critical faculties are sud- 
denly being sharpened. For many teen- 
agers the first sharpening process is 
overdone. They become hypercritical of 


others and especially of themselves. 

If a world that you never noticed be- 
fore suddenly seems to be breathing 
down your neck, remember that you are 
the one who is temporarily breathing 
down the neck of that world. Step back 
for a new perspective. 

The next time you fly off the handle, 
don’t just count to ten, or even to ten 
thousand. Sitting and seething won't 
turn off the fire. 

Instead, find the source of that fire. 
Ask yourself what exactly provoked your 
rage. If it was something small and 
silly, ask yourself what has been wor- 
rying you recently. What makes you 
unsure of yourself? Have you been get- 
ting enough sleep? Enough recreation? 

By discovering why you lose your 
temper, you will discover that most of 
the things that have made you rage are 
insignificant. Self-control will come more 
easily than your temper with humor 
and insight working on your side. 


Q. I like a particular boy very much. 
Whén we are alone, we have a lot to 
say to each other and enjoy ourselves. 
But whenever I see him after school, he 
acts as though I were a stranger. What's 
going on? 


WORLD WEEK 


A. Ray, it seems to you, is playing 
two different roles, and you'd like to 
know which Ray you're seeing. 

Before you start accusing him of be- 
ing two-faced, remember that everyone 
varies his actions according to situations. 

A person in a group, for instance, acts 


“Uifferently from a person by himself or 


with one other person. This applies to 
Ray and to you, too. 

Probably when you see Ray after 
school, he is with a group of boys. 
Probably you are with a group of girls. 
You are both aware of each other’s pres- 
ence, but neither of you is about to 
break the group barriers. 

Perhaps you want to break up the 
group barriers, and Ray doesn’t. Perhaps 
you have sailed up to him, only to be 
met with a “Who-are-you?” stare or 
to be avoided like a case of bubonic 
plague. 

This is hard to take. But. most boys 
like to call the signals. A boy at this age 
may feel embarrassed if a girl singles 
him out of his group, because his friends 
will give him a rigorous ribbing for 
being a ladies’ man or an amorous 
Romeo. 

You may want to impress your girl 
friends with the fact that Ray thinks 
you're special. But Ray may want to 
impress his friends by pretending that 
girls are for the birds. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve It? 


Twisting Grape Vine 


“WELL!” huffed Christine.“ To think 
that I’ve always taken Pam for a good 
kid! I guess I’ve been taken for a ride.” 

“What's she done?” asked Dot. 

“She stole five dollars from Peggy's 
wallet which Peggy had left in the 
locker room.” 

“Are you sure it was Pam?” 

“I was pretty far away, but it looked 
like her from the back. The girl was the 
same height, and her hair was the same 
length and color as Pam’s.” 

“Did you see her actually take the 
money?” persisted Dot. 


“Well, she was right next to Peggy's 
locker when everyone else was upstairs 
—everyone but me, that is. After gym 
class Peggy discovered that her money 
was gone. Money doesn’t just walk 
away.” 

When Dot ran into Gary, she said 
mysteriously, “You'll never guess what 
I’ve just learned. Pam just walked off 
with all of Peggy’s money. Stealing’s 
bad enough, but can you imagine steal- 
ing from a friend?” 

Gary whistled. “I can’t believe it!” 

“What I'm wondering is how long 
this has been going on. I guess the pen 
that I supposedly lost last week gvasn’t 
‘lost’ at all—‘lifted’ is a better word for 
it,” Dot said. 

o o oO 

1. Has anyone any proof that Pam is 
a thief? Did Christine actually see Pam 
take the money? Is theft usually the 
explanation for missing articles? Is the 
person who starts a rumor the only 


person responsible for spreading a ru- 
mor about? 

2. Are second- and third-hand reports 
apt to be accurate? Why or why not? 
In what respects has this report been 
distorted? Has anyone jumped to con- 
clusions? 

3. Should anyone have told Pam 
about the rumor? How can Pam defend 
herself if she never hears the rumor? 
Who has lost more—Peggy or Pam? 
When a rumor finally dies, who looks 


silly? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York, 
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The Race to the Moon 
(Continued from page 20) 


research has de generated into a boorish 
competition between two “superpowers” 


the U. S. and Soviet Russia—to get up | 
there “firstest with the mostest.” This | 


; a competition that could end in dis- 
aster—for all. 

Peace on earth is the most vital need 
of our times (or any time, for that 
natter). Space competition does not 
lessen tensions in the world. On the 
ontrary, it intensifies world tensions. 

If we must compete with the Com- 
munists, say these observers, let us 
ompete with them on our terms—not 
theirs. Can the Communists match our 
system of free elections, freedom of re- 
ligion, or free press? Let them compete 
with us in extending freedom and inde- 
pendence to all mankind—if they know 


how 


TOO HIGH A PRICE? 
Besides, the “space propaganda cir- 
cus is just too expensive. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Vannevar Bush, who served 
as the U. S. government's chief scien- 


tific aide during World War II, “we can | 


spend ‘the money to better advantage 
on earth than by shooting it into space.” 
Think of what the cost of the man-to- 


the-moon program—$20,000,000,000 to | 


$40,000,000,000—could buy in such 
things as slum clearance programs or 
foweign aid. What would impress and 
influence the peoples of the world 
more: the shipments of tons of Ameri- 
can food to feed the millions of hungry 
throughout the world? Or an announce- 
ment that three U. S. astronauts had 


|) 
| the moon? 


reac he 

And how about using the money to 
explore the unknown in medical re- 
search? Why not a “crash program” to 
eliminate cancer, or to cure heart ail- 
ments or cerebral palsy? The most use- 
ful service to mankind is to save human 
lives and to relieve human misery, not 
somewhere in space, but right here on 
earth 


SPACE AND DEFENSE 


In the opinion of some, the argument | 
for space exploration on grounds of de- | 
fense necessity is greatly exaggerated. | 
A nuclear-armed missile launched from | 
a base on the moon is no more destruc- 
tive than a similar missile launched | 


from a base on earth. Control of the 
moon does not automatically give one 
side a military advantage over another 
side. Thus the contention that the U. S. 
needs yet another base—this time, on 
the moon—from which to deter a poten- 
tial Communist attack is quite super- 
fluous. 

Instead of keeping up with the Rus- 
sians, we would do better to stick to 

(Continued on page 31) 





POINTERS 
FROM 
Be, PENNY 


BY PENNY RATTERSON Dorothy Gray Teen Beauty Counselor 





Q. I have fine, “fly-away” hair. It just seems to droop on hot, moist, 
or windy days. | know | should have a permanent but I’m afraid of 
that awful “crimped-curl” look. Doris L., Orchard Park, R.J. 


A. Here’s a suggested solution! Ogilvie Home Permanent by Dorothy 
Gray .. . it’s perfect for fine hair like yours (works 
beautifully for all types of hair, including dyed or 
bleached!) thanks to a special Creme Waving Lotion 
that lets you control the waving action. The Kit also 
includes a Pre-Perm conditioner that puts hair in top 
shape to “take” a perm... plus a new Creme Neu- 
tralizer that conditions your hair as it curls. Try it. 
It’s so easy to use, so dependable (created by Ogilvie 
Sisters, leading hair care specialists for over 50 
years!). P.S. Buy the Ogilvie Home Permanent Kit 
now, and get a free bottle of marvelous Highlights 
Shampoo (your choice of formula!). 


Q. like to wear a make-up base, but most bases seem to make my 
skin break out in tiny bumps ... and the medicated make-ups are too 


dry for my skin. Is there anything that will help me? 
Ellen Mc., Easton, Pa. 


A. Try new Velveteen Medicated Make-up! Dorothy Gray has cre- 
ated it especially for teen-age complexions, and it may be the 
answer to your problems. Neither too heavy or too drying, 
it’s a marvelous balance of mild medication and light, 
smooth creaminess. Velveteen comes in two heavenly formu- 
las: a Foundation... for a flawless, natural-looking finish 
. and pressed-powder Compact . . . for a lovely matte 
finish. Use it daily (it works like a beauty 
treatment!) for perfect, glowing coverage 
(it doesn’t look, feel, or smell medicated!). 

Comes in five fiattering shades. 


Q. No matter what I use on my face, my skin still has blemishes or 
looks splotchy. And extra make-up on bad spots doesn't help either. 
I’m about to give up! Mary Jo B., Lexington, Ky. 


A, Sounds as if you’ve been working your complexion overtime 
putting things “on” instead of taking most of it off! Let’s try 
thorough cleansing and stimulating instead. A brand new, better 
than ever SCRUB SET by Dorothy Gray (made especially for teen- 
agers) is a true “complexion course!” It has Scrub Soap 
with Oatmeal that gently works out dirt and stale make-up 
... Medicated Refining Lotion that helps clear by bracing 
skin and refining pores . . . Medicated Blemish Cream, now 
in a handy tube, speeds up healing while concealing. Each 
SCRUB SET product works with and for the other to Been 





VERYBODY’S All-American fullback 

last year and everybody’s All-Amer- 
ican pick this year—that’s Bobby Fer- 
guson, the 6-foot, 212-pound Ohio State 
bull. When he puts his head down 
and bucks through the line, it’s every 
man for himself! He hits like a runaway 
express train. Something’s gotta give. 
And it’s never Bobby. 

Remember that great Buckeye team 
last year? Only two men ever carried 
the ball—Tom Matte, the quarterback, 
and Bobby, the fullback. Everyone in 
the ball park, including the ushers, 
knew exactly when Bobby was going 
to carry the pigskin. But knowing 
about it and doing something about it 
were two different things. 

Despite the bunched-up lines he was 
always crashing; into, Bobby gained 853 
yards in 160 carries—an average of 5.33 
per carry. Anc, remember, Ohio State 
didn’t play any push-overs. Bobby had 
to plow through the concrete walls of 
Iowa, Illinois, U. S. C., Purdue, Michi- 
gan State, Wisconsin, Michigan, South- 
ern Methodist, and Indiana. 

Among the big-time powers, only 
Ernie Davis (Syracuse) gained more 
ground; and only Joe Bellino (Navy) 
scored more touchdowns. Bobby ripped 
off 13 to Joe’s 18. 

The Buckeye Bucker is no overnight 
flash. At Troy (Ohio) High School, he 
made all-state two years in a row, set- 
ting a scoring record in his senior year. 
Scholastic Magazines picked him on its 
1957 -All-American H. S. Squad. 

Upon coming up to the Ohio State 
varsity in 1959, Bobby was put at left 
halfback. That’s the position usually 
played by the best ball carrier on the 
team. Bobby had a good year, leading 
the Buckeyes with an average of 6.1 
yards per carry. 

Needing a pile-driving fullback last 
season, Coach Woody Hayes shifted 
Bobby from left half; Bobby took over 
as if he had played there all his life. 
He’s the type of fellow coaches love. 
He'll play anywhere, do anything the 
coach tells him, without a peep. 

Quiet, modest, with a sneaky sense 
of humor, Bobby is liked by every- 
body. He’s studying physical ed and 
hopes to become a coach some day. 
First, of course, he'll play pro ball. 


The Brave Bull 


The pros go for players like Bobby— 
big, fast, tough, love to knock 
helmets. 

Scholastic Magazines will be watch- 
ing Ohio State like a mother hen this 
season. Practically the whole Buckeye 
backfield is made up of former Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ All-Americans. Bobby 
Ferguson is one. Others include: Paul 
Warfield, Harding H. S., Warren, Ohio; 
Matt Snell, Carle Place (N. Y.) H. S.; 
John Mummey, Harvey H. S., Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and Joe Sparma, Massillon 
(Ohio) H. S. In the Buckeye line are 
such former high school All-Americans 
as Bill Middleton, Marion (Ohio) H. S.; 
Bob Vogel, Massillon (Ohio) H. S.; 
and Keith Smith, Dunbar H. S., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


who 


Short Shots 
> Quick end to a dream: After chalking 
up 47 victories in a row, Lawrence 
(Kan.) High fell down and broke its 
crown in a hurry this year. Manhattan 
H. S. nosed ’em out 7-0 in the opener. 
Victory was double-sweet for the vic- 
tors. They broke the longest winning 
streak in the country, and they beat 
Lawrence for the first time in 18 years! 


> Batting binge: Nobody in baseball 
history ever enjoyed a double-header 
the way Mac Ogburn, Clemson College 
freshman, did against Georgia Tech 
last season. In the first game, he clouted 
a homer, two triples, and a single. In 
the nightcap, he went to the plate 
five times—and hit five home runs! He 
finished the day with 19 runs batted 
in, eight runs scored, and 31 total 
bases. That heavy tread you hear is 
the big league scouts marching toward 
Clemson. 


> Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle gave 
the Yankees the greatest one-two home- 
run punch in big league history. No 
outfield in history clouted as many 
homers as the Yankees did in 1961. 
The outfield that-.came closest was the 
Cincinnati picket line of 1956. That 
year Frank Robinson slugged 38, Wally 
Post 36, and Gus Bell 29 for a total 
of 103.-No other outfield has reached 
the 100-homer mark. 

What about the 1927 Yankees’ “Mur- 
derers Row”? Well, the Babe (Ruth) 


hit 60, but his sidekicks, Bob Meusel 
and Earl Combs, accounted for only 
14 between them. 


> “Genius” Again: When the Yankees 
were winning all those pennants up to 
1959, Jim Turner, the pitching coach, 
was considered a “genius.” When the 
Yankees lost the pennant in 1959, Jim 
was fired. He had been “over-rated,” 
the experts said. 

A new pitching coach, Eddie Lopat, 
was hired in 1960, and when the 
Yankees won the pennant, he immedi- 
ately was hailed as a “genius.” But he 
didn’t last more than that season. When 
Ralph Houk was appointed manager, 
he wanted a new pitching coach. John- 
ny Sain got the job, and he became 
the “genius” of 1961. 

Meanwhile, what about Jim Turner, 
the Yankee pitching coach who lost his 
“genius” rating after the Yankees lost 
in 1959? He’s a “genius” all over again! 
He’s the fellow who’s supposed to have 
“made” the Cincinnati pitching staff 
last season. 

The moral is simple: Become coach 
of a lot of good ball players and you'll 
instantly become a mastermind. 

—HerMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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The Race to the Moon 


Continued from page 29) 


scientific and economic goals of our 
own choosing. Says Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., “We should 
1ot put ourselves in the position of a 
valking a fence to impress 

friend. She may admire his 

tn va to win a 


ybservers have 


S. is not push- 

ght program to 

ision of everything else Far 

Human progress has always 

yved on a broad front and never con- 
centrated in just one field of endeavor. 
As the noted U. S. physicist Dr. Harold 
the U. S. space 

ing anything away, 

funds or in scientific personnel 

lities, from medical research. “It 

y impression,” he wrote, “that sub- 
stantially all men reasonably competent 
to attack the cancer problem and many 
r medical proble ms, are adequately 


generously supported in their | 


NO “ECONOMY FARES” 


Can we afford the extra luxury of out 
moon. pr wramr VM hile no one classifies 
the price of the projected moon trip as 
economy tourist fare,” many econo- 
mists believe that the cost is within our 
financial means. The gross national 


product of the U. S. (this is the value | 


‘f all the goods and services produced 
in this country) is running at the rate 
f more than $500,000,000,000 a year. 
And the cost of the moon flight program 
is to be spread over several years. 
“The human race is going forward 
in the space field,” says NASA admin- 
istrator Webb. “The real question is: 
Are we to do less than we are capable 
of?” As for getting a U. S. astronaut to 
the moon first, Mr. Webb predicts con- 
fidently, “I think our chances are good.” 
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‘Don't tak 
your blemishes 


back 
to school! 


New... from Mennen. For every man 

with this skin problem...MFC. A clear = 

liquid medication made to fight the Beicis suis risc—wee't stew 
extra stubborn pimples caused by 

male sex hormones. Definitely not a 

greasy cream or tell-tale ointment 

that girls use. New MFC is clear, 

invisible on the skin, yet it packs the B/™ 2 Mas 

special protection every man between 

the age of 13—25 wants. Use as pre- 

scribed. See fast amazing results! @ 69¢ 

FOR SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE, son name and address plus 15¢ to: The Mennen Co.,Bex3000 A, Morristown. W. 1. 
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WORLD WEEK 


eg Say KNOW YOUR WORLD € 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on France 


1961 
ALGERION 
CRISIS 


Growing Boy 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Who is De Gaulle? lint namndicies 
2. What role did De Gaulle play in the crisis of 1940? 





3. Why did De Gaulle resign from the presidency o 





France in 1946? 





4. What events led to De Gaulle’s return to power 


in 1958? 








5. In his efforts to solve the Algerian crisis, De Gaulle 
is caught between two extremist groups. They are: 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


1, True or false? France can grow enough food to 


feed itself. _ 





2. France’s capital, the “City of Light,” is _...__. 
9 
J. 


Name two sources of power which France is devel- 
oping to make up for its lack of coal, oil, and other fuels, 


é 


4. France has granted independence to 13 of its for- 


mer colonies on the continent of Let =" 
5. True or false? France has been suffering from a 
serious economic recession, ——__ eo 
6. France recently engaged in a brief war with 
sisilieis __. over a military base at Bizerte. 


7. A new constitution in 1958 created the (Third? 


Fourth? Fifth?) French Republic. —— an 
8. True or false? France is now a member of the 





“Atomic Club.” __ 


lil. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to indi- 
cate the correct chronological order of the following 
events: 


—___Nazis set up the Vichy government. 
—___Napoleon Bonaparte proclaims himself emperor. 
‘ _The French Revolution of 1789. 
—___The Second Republic is established. 
___France loses its Indo-China colonies. 
IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


I. Why is it said that Algeria remains a “hooby trap” 


on France's road to greatness? __ 


2. Before De Gaulle, the French system of govern- 
ment allowed no official to hold much power. What 
events in history may have led the French to dread the 


“personal element” in government? —— 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 7 points for each item in 
Question I, and 5 points for each item in Questions II and III. 


Total, 100. 
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Recommended 


“Thomson: The Plow That Broke the 
Plains; & The River [Vanguard VRS- 
1071]. This is the worthiest entry yet in 
Vanguard’s Landmarks of American 
Music series. Both suites are taken from 
the background scores for two early 
classics of American documentary films. 
Plow (1936) and River (1937) both 
dealt with the way Americans were 
rallying to recapture the American 
Dream during the bleak Depression 
Years of the 1930s. Thomson’s scores 
were unique for their time in the way 
they fused cowboy songs, honky-tonk 
blues, even a rollicking “Hot Time in 
the-Old Town Tonight” with symphonic 
development—and may end up wearing 
longer on their own than the films. 
Leopold Stokowski leads the fine per- 


tormances 


“Esquivel: Infinity in Sound, Vol. 2 
[RCA Victor LSP/LM2296]. Young 
Esquivel, his orchestra and chorus, keep 
the beat generally lively while throwing 
in just about every hi-fi gimmick in the 


book. There’s scarcely a subtle passage 
in the 12 tracks (Bye Bye Blues, Chero- 
kee, Lullaby of Birdland, Baia, etc.)— 
but what makes it all OK is that Mr. E. 
has one of the boldest senses of musical 
humor to come along since Michel Le- 
Grand. 


“Don Costa: Sound of the Million 
Sellers [United Artists WWS8513 or 
WW7513]. This LP’s title is as far from 
its content as “packaging liberties” can 
go, for there is no attempt to re-create 
sounds linked with the 12 all-time hits 
involved (Third Man Theme, Mack the 
Knife, Anna, Never on Sunday, Deli- 
cado, etc.). Instead they’ve been re-cast 
in Costa’s currently popular style. 
What counts, I suppose, is that the re- 
castings are enjoyable on their own. 


Stan Kenton: The Romantic Approach 
[Capitol (S)T1533]. Used to be that 
Kenton’s name was enough to send all 
but the most hardened jazz modernists 
running for cover. Over the years Stan’s 
found that the brass family can also 
say a lot in mellow blends, and for this 
LP he’s even helped develop a new 
instrument—the mellophonium (with 
tones somewhere between a trumpet and 
a trombone). The tempos are dreamy 
and danceable, the harmonies modern 
without jarring. 
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“And Now Katyna Ranieri [MGM 
E3880]. There were times, especially 
while listening to Side One, when | 
thought this Florentine thrush was try- 
ing to be heard in both Italy and 
America simultaneously, without bene- 
fit of electronic intermediaries. Loud or 
soft, though, she’s a show-stopper. Best 
tracks: Anema e Core, Deep Purple. 


“Patachou: Songs from Broadway Hits 
[Audio Fidelity AFSD5948}. Why Mlle. 
Patachou (pronounced pah-tah-shoo) 
has never become as popular in the 
U. S. as some other French singers is 
something of a mystery. She can sob 
the sad ones with the best of them, or 
belt out a lyric as need be. For this 
delightful LP she offers six songs in 
English, six in French. 


“Jazz Brothers: Hey Baby [Riverside 
RLP9371]. Last winter we reviewed 
the first LP by this swinging young 
group (early 20s, late teens) with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Now. the quintet, 
led by Chuck and Gap Mangione, have 
come through with another crack set. 
Moreover, they have the good sense 
of knowing how to strike the right bal- 
ance between solo work and developed 
ensembles—something some other young 
jazzmen could take a cue from. 

—Roy HEMMING 





IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ? aust tor « moment, took with a very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 








and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
If you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [ What is a Pharmacist? [1] 

What is a Biologist? D What is an Engineer? [) 
What is a Medical Technologist? 1) 

















When morning classes seem a chore 
Perhaps you should have eaten more. 
A hearty breakfast, you will find, 
Helps to sharpen up your mind. 











It’s a fact that good breakfasts make better students. A 
simple meal of fruit, cereal, bread, butter, and milk takes 
only ten minutes to eat, but keeps you alert all morning 





NIA ... portabilipy for the stereo scene! 


arrangeable!... 
adaptable!... 
compatible! 


Pc et a 
V-M PORTABLE COMPONENT STEREO PHONOGRAPH SYSTEM— 
MODEL 307—Take your stereo everywhere! It’s a musical compan- 
ion indoors, outdoors or anywhere! There’s a variety of arrange- 
ments you can make in your room, at home, or at school, Place 
the detachable speakers on shelves, or in bookcases; even put 
the changer out of sight! Easy to carry! 4 Powerful Speakers 
—2 in each detachable section. V-M ‘Stere-O-Matic’® 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays all records—stereo and mon- 
aural—automatically or manually! Gray or Metallic Beige. 


V-M MODEL 307— $142995" 


L-— 
the olce of Music’ See and hear this and other fine V-M 


“Slightly Higher West Products at your V-M Dealer’s 


V-M CORPORATION « BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN + KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 








Of Mice, Men and Molecules, 
John H. Heller. Medically minded Psd 
dents will enjoy this book about new 
frontiers in their chosen field. Dr. 
Heller not only explores dramatic cur- 
rent discoveries, but he does some crys- 
tal-gazing. He believes that the 
greatest medical achievements will 
come through cooperation of the sci- 
ences of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. In Dr. Heller's 
New England Institute for Medical 
Research in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
scientists from different fields come to 
work on basic problems of disease. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) $3.95. 


Your Teens and Mine, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt with Helen Ferris. This book 
is the answer to many letters from teen- 
agers. Both authors, who have worked 
closely with young people on the board 
of the Junior Literary Guild, discov- 
ered that the problems Mrs. Roosevelt 
had to overcome when she was young- 
er are not so different from those of 
modern girls. Chapter headings, such 
as “Gaining Self-confidence,” point the 
way to a book which is entertaining 
as well as helpful. (Doubleday and 
Co., N. Y.) $2.95. 


The Rivers Ran East, by Leonard 
Clark. Searching for the Seven Cities 
of Gold, an American explorer, Leon- 
ard Clark, encounters cannibals, head- 


| hunters, and other obstacles in his 


trek through the Amazon country. 
This book, originally published eight 
years ago, is presented in a new spe- 


| cial edition, edited by R. F. Wright. 


Leonard Clark lost his life in 1957 on 


| another Amazon adventure, The story 


of his first search for gold is so fas- 


cinating that the reader has a difficult 


time laying the book down. (Funk and 


| Wagnalls) $3.50. 


Deadline for Jim, by Graham M. 
Dean. A fast-moving newspaper yarn 
by an author who began his own ca- 


| reer as a managing editor at 19. The 
| book is exciting, as well as authentic 


in newsroom details. (Criterion Books, 
Inc., N. Y.) $3.50. 


Carol Heiss, Olympic Queen, by 
Robert Parker. A delightful book about 
a champion ice skater. Illustrations 
show the famous teen queen from the 
time she began to skate until she won 
the Olympics in 1960, This book 
makes you want to sharpen your skates. 
(Doubleday and Co., N. Y.) $2.50. 
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Listening’ 


Show of the Week: With Halloween 
just around the pumpkin, ABC is ap- 
propriately doing a musical] version of 
a Nathaniel Hawthorne short story 
which has a witch as its central char- 
called “Feathertop,” and 
youll see it on Thursday, Oct. 19. 
Mary Rodgers, the talented daughter 
of composer Richard Rodgers, wrote 
the music. It’s a story of a witch (Cath- 
leen Nesbitt) who turns a scarecrow 
Hugh O'Brian) into a man. Her evil 
scheme is to get even with a governor 
Hans Conried) by having the gover- 
nor’s daughter (Jane Powell) fall in love 
with the scarecrow-man, and then 
she'll change him back to a scarecrow 
again. It’s a Halloween fable that 
a tricky treat. 

Steel Hour, over CBS 

Oct. 18, has a good 
“Bury Me Twice.” 


acter. It's 


should be 
& The U. S 
on Wednesday, 
mystery story called 
® Besides “Feathertop” on Thursday, 
CBS Reports will examine “The Water 
" You may not be aware of it 
where you live, but there are many 
places in the world where there isn’t 
enough water for the people to drink. 
The program will study these places 
and also show very impor- 
tant water is to civilization. 

& On Friday, Oct. 20, over NBC, you 
can see a repeat of the magnificent 
Hallmark Hall of Fame production of 
Shakespeare's Macbeth. This was orig- 
inally shown last November and won 
many awards. 

Also on NBC on Friday, Internation- 
al Showtime will present the Parisian 
Ice Revue, a lavish ice-skating spec- 
tacle from Paris. 

B® Saturday Night at the Movies, 
NBC’s feature film series, will this Sat- 

“The Desert Fox.” 
stars as Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who earned the nick- 
name, “The Desert Fox,” when he 
commanded the Nazi German Afrika 
Korps during World War II. 
® On Sunday, NBC’s DuPont Show of 
the Week will do “Merrily We Roll 
Along.” Groucho Marx will narrate this 
look at America’s automobiles, from 
the first one-cylinder model to the cur- 
rent big jobs. 

Walt Disney's Wonderful World of 
Color, on NBC, has a cartoon show 
this week called “The Hunting In- 
stinct.” Prof. Ludwig Von Drake 
(Donald Duck's uncle) will guide us 
through a whimsical study of how man 
spends his life hunting for things— 


Famine 


you how 


urday present 
James Mason 


for a wife, for a job, for killers, for a 
lost button. 

Also on Sunday, ABC will have an- 
other in the Adlai Stevenson Reports 
series, with the United States Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations analyzing 
latest developments. 

On CBS, there’s the GE Theater, 
which this week has Ricky Nelson as 
guest star. He's appearing in a story 
called “The Wish Book,” and he'll play 
the part of a country bumpkin. 
® Over CBS on Tuesday, Oct. 24, 
you'll see the first of six Westinghouse 
Specials, dramas which will be spotted 
throughout the season. This one is an 


35 


original, “The Dispossessed,” which 
tells the story of the American Indians’ 
fight to obtain their rights. A famous 
trial forms the basis of the story. 

There are two other dramatic pro- 
grams on the Tuesday schedule. ABC's 
Alcoa Premiere series is doing “The 
Fortress,” with Lloyd Bridges starring 
in a true story of an American soldier, 
captured during the Korean War, and 
his fight to prevent his Chinese Red 
captors from brainwashing him. 

And, on NBC’s Dick Powell Show, 
Milton Berle will try a straight dra- 
matic role in “Doyle Against the 
House.” —Dicx KLEINER 








emishes™ 
Kee vv 
mina back? 


Blemishes' go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates as it penetrates to kill 
blemish-making bacteria by the millions. Actually noes 
you grow clear, smooth, “new-born” skin! > 


In clinical tests, 8 out of 10 cases of *surface blem- 
ishes cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back— 


with regular Noxzema Lotion care. 


Noxzema Lotion works in your skin, not just on it, 
to “uncork” clogged pores and blackheads . . . helps 
clear up blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can. And 


there’s no caking, no peeling! 


So for a clear, “new-born” complexion, get new 
greaseless Noxzema Skin Lotion today. 


if It’s from Noxzema—it's good for your skin! 








PROVED IN TESTS ON TEENAGE SKIN 
In clinical tests on teenagers with surface blemishes Pystules (pus-forming blemishes) 
4 dermatologists reported the following types of 
blemishes cleared or remarkably improved: 


Blackheads: 88.3% 


a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 














We would be pleased tor tei 
you giving us your ideas and plans concern- 
ing your future. 











NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


SWAP." SAVE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


WALLET-SIZE 
2%" x 32” 
On Deluxe 
Silk- Finish Paper 
Gane ap Sees. portrait, or snapshot 
and money lay. Get eins al back by return 


mail - your wallet eee phese a silk-finish 
pA. 3%” studio quality photos. Swap ‘em 


WALLET PHOTO CO., —% aon r 


{Piease send 8 me 28 Wallet Photos from one §f 
pose, $1.00 


Please send me -$0 Wallet Photos from one 
pose, plus FREE 5” x 7” enlargement, $2.00 en- 


r , _____f enclose 50¢ for Super Speed Service. 
vEnclosed is $. and my picture (returned 
unharmed) 














Lame 





| have 








Following the 


& Has received the Scholastic Magazines 


| Bell Ringer Award. “\i“i“iTops, don’t miss. 


Wi“ "Good. “Fair. “Save your money. 


iI FANNY (Warners. Produced 
and directed by Joshua Logan.) 


This heart-warming and highly enter- 
taining movie stems from the musical 
play, which in turn stemmed from Mar- 
cel Pagnol’s three famous French movies 


| of the 1930's. Although nary a song is 


sung in the new film, Harold Rome’s 
score serves as lovely background mu- 
sic; and the whole picture, with its stun- 
ning color photography of Marseilles 
and tender story acted by a first-rate 
cast, has the fresh, lilting quality of our 
best musical movies. Leslie Caron is 
quite touching as the fishmonger’s 
daughter whose indiscreet love for 
young Marius (Horst Buchholz) leads 
to a strange triangle. When Marius runs 
away to sea, an elderly widower (Mau- 
rice Chevalier), who has longed for a 
son, marries Fanny, knowing she will 
Marius’s baby. What happens 
when Marius returns years later makes 
for moving drama. Although it verges 
on soap opera, the film is so well done 
that it sparkles even when weepy. 


Mi iANIKKI, WILD DOG OF THE 
NORTH (Buena Vista. Produced by 
Winston Hibler. Directed by Don Hal- 
dane and Jack Couffer.) 


Walt Disney’s new film is a combi- 
nation of his live-action fiction movies 
and his True-Life animal adventures. 
Based on James Oliver Curwood’s No- 
mads of the North, and filmed in Techni- 
color near Banff in the wilds of Canada, 
it tells the story of a French-Canadian 
trapper, played by Jean Coutu, and 
Nikki, his Malemute pup, who adopt an 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu 
Western—(W) 


Comedy—(C) ; 


Drama D 
ntary ed Cartoon—(A) ; 


Y Animat 


& West Side Bridge to the 
Sun (D). 

Mv-e-Guns of Navarone 
(D); Question Seven (D); 
(C); Francis of Assisi (D). 
“141"Sand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); 
(D): Exodus (D); 
fessor (C). 
“Ring of Fire 
(D); Naked Edge (D) 
Continent (D). 

“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 


Story (M); 


(D); Misty 
Parent Trap 


Absent-Minded Pro- 


(D); Trouble in the Sky 
; Atlantis, the Lost 


Master of the World 





orphaned bear cub while on a trip in 
the Rockies. When the trapper’s canoe 
is overturned, Nikki and the cub are 
stranded. They stay together as pals— 
until winter, when the bear hibernates, 
much to Nikki's astonishment. Life gets 
really tough for Nikki when he is cap- 
tured by a vicious trapper who makes 
him fight in the pits at the trading posts. 
The story is rather simple, but the film 
is so well made that it will appeal to 
moviegoers of all tastes. 


Mi MSCREAM OF FEAR (Columbia. 
Produced and written by Jimmy Sang- 
ster. Directed by Seth Holt.) 


Here’s a murder mystery that’s guar- 
anteed to put goose bumps on your 
goose bumps. When Susan Strasberg, 
pretty and confined to a wheelchair, 
arrives at the French Riviera to visit 
her wealthy father, she is told he’s away 
on business. Her stepmother (Ann Todd) 
and her father’s doctor-friend (Christo- 
pher Lee) welcome her but never let 
her forget her childhood mental insta 
bility. And when Susan sees, or thinks 
she sees, the dead body of her father, 
she has cause to wonder about her sta- 
bility now. Only the villa’s handsome 
chauffeur (Ronald Lewis) seems to be 
on her side. The scenes in which Susan 
and the chauffeur search for Papa's 
body in the deep freeze and in the 
swimming pool are scarey enough to 
drive anyone batty. The plot cheats on 
the audience and doesn’t bear too close 
scrutiny, but this won’t stop you from 
joining Susan in a couple of screams of 
fear. —Puiuie T. HaRTUNG 


KRAZY KAPTION 


ibis 
MGM's ‘Ben-Hur’ 


“But I’ve had reservations for months!” 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES, ASSISTANTS, 
LAB & X-RAY Techhovoeiers 
Co-ed 1 year courses. Léfet' ed aD. Part- 
time work. wg ge G1 000 approved . M. Ah 


College 
take nome “gruoy 00 Counse ng ohn eo Meo! EDICAL Recep 
je in 

heory. ameltes to eS. pewina, aoe Credit Pane Ge a. 
resident training. Write for Booklet HS. Approved — » + 
Boston , Detroit. (Ami. Eastern 
Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fifth Ave., New York). Weits 
Catalog, Dept. 10, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie. 
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Needed Support 

A bearded man was riding in a bus 
one day when a passenger grabbed the 
beard to steady himself. As they kept 
swaying and twisting, the bearded man 
to extricate himself 
vithout success. Finally, as the bus 
jolted to a sudden stop, he shouted, 
Will you kindly relinquish my beard!” 

“Why?” asked the beardhanger. “Are 


you getting off here?” 


tried desperately 


Fun Anyone? 


Quotables 


the season when you find out 


on—the moths or the moth balls. 
Family Weekly 


Backward, turn backward, 
Oh. time in thy flight; 
Just thought of a comeback 
I needed last n ght 
Fr. G. Kernan: Quote 
One thing about modern art is that 
bad as they are 


things cant he is 


painte d 
Legion Magazine 
If all the students who slept in class 
were placed end to end they would be 


nue h more comfort ible 


Anonymous 


Get a Shade 


Psyc hiatrist “Dont your 
husband thinks he’s a refrigerator. It’s 
just a delusion, and with proper care 
and understanding, he'll get over it.” 

Woman: “I know, but he sleeps with 
his mouth open and the little light keeps 


me aw ike. 


worry if 


Compact 


SWEET, HEALTHFUL 
§( AFTER-SCHOOL TREAT- 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


€: 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Fe AEGON 
f —six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for youl 





Sad Story 


Have you heard the story of Willie T8? 

He fell in love with a girl whose name 
was K8, 

Sent her flowers and candy at a great 
R8, 

And begged her to become his M8. 

“I would if I could,” said lovely KS. 

“For I pity your lonely, unhappy St8, 

But alas! You've asked me a bit too L8— 

I'm married already and the mother 
of 8.” 


Sixteen Magazine 


Better Late Than Never 


A race-horse owner from the West 
showed up at Churchill Downs in Ken- 
tucky with an eight-year-old horse that 
had never been in a race before. Since 
an eight-year-old non-starter is hardly 
a betting attraction, he was off at $100 


to $1, and galloped home first by ten | 


lengths. 

Dirty work at the crossroads was sus- 
pected, and the stewards demanded of 
the owner, “Is this horse unsound?” 

“No, sir,” asserted the owner. “Sound- 
est horse you ever saw.” 

“Well, then,” persisted a steward, 
“why haven't you raced him before?” 

“To tell the truth,” the Westerner 
said, “we couldn't catch him till he was 
seven.” 


Shelley Dalmain: Coronet 


Don’t Overdo It 


Ted: “I've walked home from school 
with her three times and carried her 
books all the way. I've taken her to a 
movie, and bought her ice cream three 
times. Do you think I should kiss her 
next time we go out?” 

Ned: “Naw, you've done enough for 
her already.” 

Topeka (Kans High School Weekly 
Dry Wit 

The corporal hurried into the head- 

quarters of the colonel at a Foreign 
Legion outpost. 
“Sir,” he said, “a message has just 
arrived from the men at Fort Ouji. They 
report that they are out of water and 
need immediate aid.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel, “I'll see 
that supplies are sent some time during 
the week.” 

“I'm afraid, sir, that we must get 
water to them at once.” 

“Oh, very well, corporal. There’s a 
caravan passing that way tomorrow 
that can carry the water to them.” 

“Sir, we must send it sooner than to- 
morrow.” 

“Really, corporal, they can’t be that 
badly off. Surely they can wait until 
tomorrow for the water.” 

“I thought so, too, sir,” said the cor- 
poral. “Then I noticed that the stamp 
on the letter they sent was attached 
with a paper clip.” 


Washington Columns 








Medusa was once heard to rave: 

“A new hair-do is just what | crave, 
With my Swingline I'll tack 

All these snakes front to back, 

And invent the first permanent wave!” 


Saas 


SWINGLINE 
STAPLER 


no bigger than 
a pack of gum! 


é (iachading 1008 staples) 


| 
Unconditionally Guaranteed | 
@ Made in America! 





@ Tot SO refilis always availabie! 


@ Buy it at your stationery, 
variety or bookstore dealer! 


-Swinglne: Inc. 


Long island City 1, New York 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 





OF STAPLERS FOR HOME ANDO OFFICE 











The | UNITED }) Way 
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““Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questi bout your ap- 
pearance you'd like to ask—write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Q. My big problem is my thighs! |! 
can get by in a full skirt, but shorts, 
slacks, and sheaths are strictly out for 
me. I've tried dieting, and although my 
face and arms and neck got thinner. 
not an ounce seemed to budge from my 
thighs. Is there any hope? 


A. There’s always hope—if you're 
willing to take up a daily exercise rou- 
tine. Bulging thighs are caused by lazy, 
out-of-tone muscles. Regular exercise 
will firm those muscles and cause fat 
cells to beat a hasty retreat. Here are 
two simple workouts that will work 
wonders in time: 

Hold onto the back of a chair with 
your left hand and swing your right leg 
forward and back, like a pendulum. 
Keep the knee straight. Make 10 com- 
plete swings, then turn around, hold the 
chair with your right hand, and swing 
your left leg. Gradually increase to 20 
swings for each leg. 

Lie on your right side, legs together. 
Raise left leg as high as possible with- 
out bending your knee. Repeat six 
times. Reverse side and leg. Work up 
gradually to 20 times for each leg. 


Q. What can be done for nails that 
split and peel? I've increased my milk 
intake, but so far it hasn't helped. A 
friend told me that using several coats 
of polish would protect my nails. What 
do you think? 


A. Protection for your nails should 
come from inside, not outside. The bet- 
ter your general health, the stronger 
your nails will be. Keep up the in- 
creased intake of milk, and add extra 
citrus fruit to your diet, too. In the 
meantime, you might try using white 
iodine (your drugstore carries it) on 
your nails to give them extra resilience. 
Put a bit of cotton on the end of an 
orange stick, soak it in the iodine, and 
stroke it over each nail. Do this each 


time you give yourself a manicure, and 
see if your nails don’t become less brit- 
tle and breakable. 

P. S.: It might be a good idea to leave 
off polish entirely until your nails are 
in better condition. 


Q. All summer long I practically 
lived on the beach. I built up a good 
tan, but my hair seems to have turned 
into straw. Needless to say, I can’t do 
a thing with it. How can I get it back 
into condition? 


A. Your hair is suffering from a case 
of sunburn. Constant exposure to the 
sun dried out most of its natural oils, 
and salt water added insult to injury— 
especially if you didn’t bother to wash 
the salt out of your hair after swimming. 
This home oil treatment, repeated regu- 
larly, will help restore your hair to 
normal: 

After a shampoo, rinse the hair thor- 
oughly until it “squeaks.” Rub with a 
turkish towel until your hair is just 
damp. Now, spread a little hair dress- 
ing or hair cream on your fingers and 
rub them gently through your hair. Use 
only a trace of cream. Too much will 
make the strands over-oily and stringy. 


Fit to be tied . . . Ties to sniff at are 
the latest news in male fashion. This 
whiffable neckwear has built-in scents 
of strawberry, pineapple, grape, cut 
grass, copper, and leather. Patterns 
match the scents. For instance, suitcases 
decorate the leather-scented ties, coins 
and kettles the copper-smelling ones. 


Did you know . yawning is good 
for you? Scientists say it tones up the 
muscles of the mouth, chest, back, and 
arms and helps build up more energy 
for more work 


Have you tried . . . a small piece of 
terry cloth to clean lightweight felt 
hats? Just rub gently with the nap. To 
remove dog or cat hair from clothes, 
try a moistened chamois cloth. It won't 
harm the most delicate fabric. 


Shirt shorts . . . for boys only. Do 
your shirts come back from the laundry 
so heavily starched that the collar gets 
mussed when you try to work the but- 
ton through that stiff buttonhole? Soften 
up the buttonhole by carefully putting 
a drop of water on it. Discolorations 
on the buttons can be removed with an 
ink eraser. 


BONE UP 
ON 
GOOD LOOKS 


She can concentrate on her 
notes and take her smooth 
appearance for granted in this 
medallion-print pop-on cotton 
blouse with its sash belt and 
Bermuda collar. Assorted col- 
ors. Sizes 28-36. $3.98. By 
Ship ‘n Shore, at department 
stores throughout the U. S. 





“No, silly, you didn’t miss an assignment today! It’s something I do every night—to keep my 
skin looking clearer! Remember last term when I had some trouble with breakouts? Then 
someone told me about Bio-Clear* Medicated Cream, Helena Rubinstein’s drug discovery 

with an exclusive organic sulphide. It really works! After I wash my face thoroughly with 
Bio-Cleanser,* the new medicated cream wash, I apply Bio-Clear to the broken-out spots 
Bio-Clear goes to work instantly —while I sleep! It peels away dead skin—gently, of course 

It dries up those excess oils that can add to the trouble and it shrinks away pimples fast! Bio-Clear 
is antiseptic too—so it inhibits the growth of blemish-causing bacteria, helps prevent the spread 
of infection—helps prevent new breakouts from forming! That's why I do my beauty homework 
faithfully every night . .. and I bet you didn't know I wear Bio-Clear during the day — under 
make-up or without make-up. It’s skin-toned and greaseless so nobody —even you— would know! 
“Bio-Clear is wonderful. Look what it’s done for my complexion! I'll do this kind of homework 
any time! Bye again—see you in class tomorrow! 

Bio-Clear—1.00 and 1.75, no cosmetic tax. At department and drug stores 

PS. Be sure you watch UPDATE, the first TV show for thinking teens, every Saturday 


12 Noon F.S.T., on your local NBC-TYV station 


Study shift by Juniorite 


You, too, can have the confidence of a clearer complexion! 
New Bio-Clear Medicated Cream gives fast help for aene breakouts! 


BIO-CLEAR @ Nene Nihinslein we 


% 
* 
° 
Greaselets - Sunv-neted . Antsepte Helena Rubinstein b) 
i © 1961, Helena Rubinstein, Inc “™ 30861 
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make a Hoat witn Coke) 


TRADE-MARK® 





3. Top with more Coke...cherry, nuts, what have you. ZING! enjoy that REFRESHING NEW — 


ut © 1961, THe a ‘ “par A-COLA’’ AND ‘COKE’? ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





The New 


Conant Report 


rR. JAMES B. Conant’s latest report to 
D the American people—Slums and 
Suburbs—is expected to arouse greater 
controversy in the education world than 
his earlier reports on the high school 
ind junior high. In his own quiet, al- 
most offhand style, Conant tackles the 
toughest education problems of all—the 
ones which arouse the most controversy. 
He talks frankly of the slum schools of 
the big cities—particularly the Negro 
slum schools. 
> He expresses his fear of an “explosive” 
situation being created in slum areas 
where more than half the young people 
of 16-21 are out of school and unem- 
ployed. 
He attacks the advocates of deliberate 
integration—those who would transport 
pupils from one neighborhood to an- 
other solely for the purpose of putting 
Negroes in white classes, and whites in 
Negro classes 


at 
and SUBURBS 


ee > 
Wide World photo 
PHe calls for a “thorough reappraisal” 
of the vocational education program, 
saying “I know that some of the pro- 
grams in some schools have long ceased 
to be realistic. I know that in some 
states a self-perpetuating bureaucracy 
has gained control. I know that the 
agricultural courses, in particular, re- 
quire overhauling and that new areas 
should be explored.” 
He takes a critical look at suburban 
high school problems, where 80 per 
cent or more of the graduates enter 
college, and where “the most vexing 
problem is to adjust the family’s ambi- 
tions to the boy’s or girl's abilities.” 

Conant draws one major lesson from 
his visits to slum and suburban schools: 
“,.. Toa considerable degree, what a 
school should do and can do is deter- 
mined by the status and ambitions of 
the families being served.” 

The new Conant study is divided 
into six chapters: “City Slums and Ne- 
gro Education,” “Schools and Jobs in 
the Big Cities,” “Curriculum and Or- 
ganization,” “The College Oriented 


y 


~ a 


Suburbs,” “Programs of Study in Cer- 
tain Schools,” and “Concluding Obser- 
vations.” 

The following are Conant’s 17 con- 
cluding observations, reprinted in full*: 


As to the schools in 
the well-to-do suburbs: 


1. The main problem in wealthy 
suburban schools is to guide the parent 
whose college ambitions outrun his 
child’s abilities toward a realistic pic- 
ture of the kind of college his child is 
suited for. 

2. Expert guidance must begin very 
early in the suburban schools in this 
process of educating both parent and 


*Dr. Conant’s 17 “concluding observa- 
tions” are reprinted here by courtesy 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. They are copyright 
1961 by James Bryant Conant, and further 
reproduction is prohibited without the writ- 
ten permission of the publisher. Slums and 
Suburbs is available in paperback ($1.95 
and in clothbound edition ($3.95), from 
McGraw-Hill, New York 





Hollis L. Caswell is resigning as president 
of Columbia University Teachers College 
effective July 1, 1962. He will be 
appointed to a new professorship, 
and becomes chairman of editorial 
advisory boards for Field Enterprises. 
Field publishes World Book Encyclopedia. 


child in the realities of college admis- 
sion. 

3. The prestige colleges should be 
seen as institutions for very bright stu- 
dents, the majority of whom will go to 
graduate school for advanced degrees 
Many will enter the professions. 

4. The California pattern of higher 
education, which includes two-year 
junior colleges, should be examined 
with care by citizens interested in solv- 
ing college problems within many 
states. 

5. The place to begin to set stand- 
ards in American education is at the 
last rung of the educational ladder—the 
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graduate level. Requirements for ad- 
mission to law and medical schools and 
to graduate schools of arts and sciences 
should include evidence by examina- 
tion of a wide and solid academic edu- 
cation. The requirements might be as 
follows: the ability to write a competent 
essay; a reading, writing, and 
speaking knowledge of at least 
modern foreign language: a knowledge 
of mathematics through the calculus; a 
knowledge of physics, chemistry, and 
biology at the freshman level of ow 
most rigorous colleges; at the same level 
knowledge of American 
political institutions and 
English and American literature. The 
implementation of this recommendation 
might well have a salutary effect upon 
the education of bright students in both 
schools and colleges by bringing about 
what is called for in recommendation 6. 

6. All high schools should try to 
create a climate of opinion that will 
encourage bright students to elect the 
kind of wide program that is required 
of students in the Bronx High School of 
Science. Such a program means five 
rather than the traditional four aca- 
demic subjects a year. 

7 Every high school ought to strive 
for participation in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. 


cor dd 


one 


of competence, 


history and 


As to the schools 
in the large city slums: 


8. The contrast in the money spent 
per pupil in wealthy suburban schools 
and in slum schools of the large cities 
challenges the concept of equality of op- 
portunity in American public education. 
More money is needed in slum schools. 

9. Social dynamite is building up in 
our large cities in the form of unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth, especially 
in the Negro slums. We need accurate 
and frank information neighborhood by 
neighborhood 

10. The schools should be given the 
responsibility for educational and voca- 
tional youth after they 
This will re- 


guidance of 
ve school until age 21 
more money 
Increased attention ought to be 
paid in both slums and suburbs to de- 
veloping meaningful courses for pupils 
vith less than average abilities. To this 
nsideration should be given by 
school and community to the ex- 
ion of work-study programs for 
students, and to the provision of 
ist an auto mechanics shop for boys 


very high school in metropolitan 

12. Employment opportunities in the 
large cities must be promptly opened 
on a non-discriminatory basis. Because 
of the attitude of management and la- 
bor this can be done only through the 
use of federal funds. 

13. The answer to improving Negro 
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education in the large Northern cities 
is to spend more money and to upgrade 
Negro schools, many of which are in 
rather than to effect token inte- 
gration by transporting pupils across 
attendance lines. Fully integrated teach 


slums 


Ing staffs are a necessity as well. 

14. More teachers and perhaps more 
| teachers are necessary for 
schools in the slums than in either the 
high income districts of the large cities 
or the wealthy suburbs. Special training 


for teachers in slum schools 


pa for 


programs 
ire needed. 

15. No effort should be spared in 
slum areas to enlist the support of par 
ents in the education of their children 
lo this end, adult education programs 
should be improved and expanded. 

16. Big cities need decentralized ad 
ministration in order to bring the schools 
closer to the needs of the people in each 
neighborhood and to make each school 
fit the local situation. 

17. Nonpolitical, honest school boards 
composed of high-minded citizens who 
can differentiate between policy-making 
and administration are essential. An 
aroused public opinion is needed to 
correct the situation in those cities 
where such school boards do not exist 

In conclusion, Conant states: “I have 
sought to create a set of anxious thoughts 
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the minds of the conscientious citi- 
zens who may read these pages and 
ho, while living in the suburbs, may 
vork in the city. To improve the work 
of the slum schools requires an improve- 
the families who 


ment in the 
ibit the slums, but without a drastic 
employment prospects 
uth relatively little 
ymplished Therefore I close 
urging that ov large city educa- 
il problems be analyzed in far more 
| than in the past ind with a far 
legree of frankness. Neighbor- 
neighborhood we need to know 
en these facts indicate 
social situation the Amer- 
hould be pre pared to take 

m before it is too late.” 


Seek Law Changes 


Legislators in two  states—Georgia 
nd New Ye ire seeking changes in 
h have created unex- 
in their respective 


1 law is now on the 

wuthorizing tuition grants 

o want to attend private, 

schools. The purpose of 

h vas to enable students to with- 
draw from desegregated schools, if they 
to attend private schools in- 

But the law didn’t spell that out. 

now applications are being ex- 
cted for tuition grants from students 
yw atte nding pris ite s« hools (whether 
ome from desegregated schools 

State Board of Education mem- 

calling on the Legislature to 

wr repeal the law at the next 


New York, some small school dis- 

are facing unusual financial dif- 

; in conforming to a new school 

rtation law. The Speno Law 

d for State Senator Edward J. 

f East Meadow, L.I.), provides 

public school system must pro- 

vi transportation for private 

school pupils if they live more than two 

but less than ten miles from the school. 
Phe cities are exempt. ) 

In 1 first weeks of the new law 

1k effect Sept. 1), a father 

bid for the transportation con- 

his two daughters. They are 

by his own Cadillac to 

st to school district: $1,300 a 


On Long Island, a high school girl 

applied for transportation via ferry 

ind bus to her school. It would cost 
local taxpayers $5,000 a year. 

Senator Speno says that the Educa- 
tion Department has not administered 
the school bus law efficiently, and that 
the Public Service Commission should 
handle school bus operations. He also 

Continued on page 6-T) 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* Fr ANCE AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10; also Newsmakers, 
ge 


2. World Geography: Unit on France, 
pp. 11-17; also see World News in 


Review, pp. 8-10. 


3. World History: Unit on France, 
especially pp. 15-17; The Race to the 
Moon, p. 18; also World News in Re- 
view, pp. 8-10. 


4. American Issues: The Race to the 
Moon, p. 18. 


5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
28; Here’s Looking at You, p. 38. 


6. Testing Material: A workbook page 
for the Unit on France, p. 32; also see 
the questions in this Teaching Guide. 


7. General Interest: Our 
Immortals (Maria Mitchell), 
regular back-page features, including 
crossword puzzle, sports, record re- 
views, etc., beginning on p. 24. 


Nation's 
p. 26; 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of the Newsmakers this week is 
John A. McCone, recently named by 
President Kennedy to head the Central 
Intelligence Agency (C. I. A.). The 
other Newsmaker is the U. S. women’s 
chess champion, Marianne Elizabeth 
Lane. 


Things to Do 

Set aside a section of your bulletin 
board for “Newsmakers.” Invite stu- 
dents to bring to class newspaper or 
magazine photos of men and women in 
the news. These photos can be posted 
on the bulletin board. 


UNIT: FRANCE (pp. 11-17) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Individuality, originality, and cre- 
ativity are trademarks of French cul- 
ture. These qualities have made possi- 
ble France’s achievements in such 
diverse fields as philosophy, literature, 
art, architecture, women’s fashions, and 
gourmet cookery. The charm and vari- 
ety which have made France so attrac- 
tive to tourists are evidenced also in 
the country’s geography. Blessed with 
fertile farmland, France can grow 


enough crops to feed itself. And though 
it must import large amounts of fuel 
ind other raw materials, its industries 
are growing rapidly. The 45,000,000 
Frenchmen are enjoying a steady im- 
provement in their standard of living. 
2. Ever since the monarchy was 
overthrown during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789, French democracy has led 
a turbulent existence. First Napoleon 
Bonaparte and then his nephew, Louis 
Napoleon, made themselves emperors 
ind led the nation to military disaster. 
[he Third Republic collapsed in 1940 
when Nazi Germany invaded France. 
The nation’s resistance was symbolized 
by General Charles de Gaulle and his 
‘Free French” forces. After World Wat 
II, De Gaulle resigned from the presi- 
dency because the French multi-party 
system hampered the government's ef- 
1958, after 12 years of 
governmental chaos, De Gaulle 
called back to the presidency to deal 
resulting from the 
North African colony of 


fectiveness. In 
was 
with a_ crisis 
in France’s 
Algeria. 

3. Today France’s stability and unity 
depend heavily on the presence of 
Charles de Gaulle. Under the 1958 con- 
which created the Fifth Re- 
De Gaulle holds vast executive 


stitution 
public, 
powers. 
to “greatness” by improving its foreign 
trade, peacefully dismantling its empire 
in Africa, and pushing the development 
of France’s atomic weapons. But the 
major obstacle to his program has been 
the seven-year-old Algerian War. De 
Gaulle’s efforts to achieve a peaceful 
settlement in Algeria have been hin- 
dered by extremists on both sides. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11 and 14: (1) France's 
economy is well-balanced between agri- 
culture and industry. Explain. (2) What 
is France doing to overcome its short- 
ige of oil and other fuels? (3) Make a 
list of well-known French artists and 
writers, 

2. Pages 15-17: (1) Describe the 
events which brought an end to the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth French 
Republics respectively. (2) Account for 
the frequent changes in the govern- 
ment of France after World War II. 
(3) What changes has De Gaulle 
wrought in France’s (a) economy? (b) 
colonial empire? (c) foreign policy? 
(4) Explain the dispute between 
France and the Algerian nationalists. 


War 


He has tried to restore France 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 


Motivation 
1. Ask students to interpret the car- 
1 in the workbook, page 32. Weave 


own questions into the discussion 


le cartoon. 

If you are planning to spend sev- 
eral days on the Unit, check with vour 
school library for a filmstrip on France. 


Prepare study guide questions based on 


the film. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 11 and 14) 


Why is France rightly described 
is “a land of charm and variety”? 
2. How expect 
tandards in France to compare 

in the U. S.? Explain your answer. 
3. What are some of the products o! 
h industry? What resources have 


France’s industrial development 


would you living 


with 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. What aspects of French culture 
illustrated on these pagesr 

2. Why do think France has 
n so rich in cultural achievements? 


you 


Map Work 


Using the map of France in this 
1 World Week as a guide, stu- 
dents can draw full-page maps of 
France in their notebooks. Ask them to: 
(a) Label the countries which have a 
common border with France; (b) Indi- 
cate the Alps and Pyrenees mountains; 
c) Label the bodies of water border- 
ing France; (d) Trace and label the 
Seine, Loire, Rhone, and Garonne 
rivers; (e) Label the cities of Paris, 
Marseilles, Lyon, Bordeaux, Lille, Stras 
bourg, and Le Havre. 


Issue 


Map Reading 


Place a map of Europe on the board 
for general reference. Students can 
work at their desks with the map of 
this issue of World Week. 


separate 


France in 

1. What natural barriers 
France from neighboring countries? 

2. Is France poorly located or well 
located for trading with other countries 
in Europe? With the rest of the world? 
Explain your answer. 

3. Which parts of France would you 
expect to be industrial areas? Why? 
Agricultural areas? Why? 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 
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4. Name the cities that you would 
expect to be leading seaports. Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Students could extra credit 
by drawing maps indicating the mem- 
ber states of the French Community. 

2. The article on Lafavette might be 
used as a starting point for a discussion 
of the French revolu- 


tions assigned to 


earn 


American and 
Students 


re ports on 


could be 
topics as: 
Revolu- 


prepare such 
French assistance during the 


Was 


lutions 


tionary and a comparison of the 


two re\ as to methods and re- 


sults 


Discussion Questions (pp. 15-17) 


1. Why has it been said that French 
democracy trod a rocky path after the 
Revolution of 1789? 

2. Why was the Vichy government 
France? Who 

leader of the Free French 

forces in World War II? 

3. Do you think that a multi-party 
of government is likely to be 
than a two-party 


unpopular in was the 


resistance 


system 
stronger or weaker 
svstem? Why? 

4. Why has Charles de Gaulle been 


called France’s “indispensable man”? 


5. What has happened to France’s 
colonial empire since World War II? 
6. Why has De Gaulle 


difficult to end the war in 


found it so 
Algeria? 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 25, 1961 


Unit: Our Major European Allies— 
3. Germany. 


November 1, 1961 


Special Issue: Your Career. 











AMERICAN ISSUES (p. 20) 


Some time before 1970, 
U. S. astronauts is expected to fly a 
space ship 230,000 miles to the moon. 
The cost of reaching the moon is likely 
to exceed $20,000,000,000. While Presi- 
dent Kennedy has urged the nation “to 
commit itself” to reaching the moon, 
some observers claim that the moon 
trip will use up resources which could 
be put to better use in other fields. This 
article examines the arguments on both 
sides of the question. 


a team of 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you answer the ques- 
tion, “Is this moon trip really neces- 
sary?” 

2. Which of the arguments in favor 
of the U. S. moon program impressed 
you the most? Which arguments against 


the program impressed you the most? 


Things to Do 


Assign two teams of students to en- 
gage in a debate on the U. S. moon 
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YOUR CAREER 
November |! in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Career Planning (“Should 
You Be” Series, 34 booklets on various 
careers), 1961, free, N. Y. Life Insurance 
Company, Career Information Service, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
Discovering Your Real Interests, by B. B. 
Paulson, 1961, 50¢, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 1, II. 
How to Plan Career Conferences for Teen- 
Agers, 1961, 40¢, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Education Department, 1615 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C. How to Ex- 
press Yourself Vocationally; a Handbook 
for Students, Parents, Teachers, etc., by 
D. K. Byrn, 1961, 30¢, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1005 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington 9, D. C. Your 
Future Is What You Make It, latest edi- 
tion, free, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Education Dept., 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


ARTICLES: “It Doesn't Have to Be a 
Regular Four-Year College,” Changing 
Times, July, 1961. “Service Professions,” 
by E. L. Brown, NEA Journal, May, 1961. 
“Your Job Personality: Is There a Short- 
Cut to Finding It?” Seventeen, March, 


1961. “Firsthand Look at Their Futures,” 
by D. Barclay, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
May 1, 1960. “Heading Toward a Career,” 
by S. Blau, Parents’ Magazine, June, 1960. 
“Best Jobs Now and the Years Ahead,” 
Changing Times, Nov., 1960. “Best Jobs of 
the Future: A Guide for Your Teen-Agers,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 11, 1960. 


FILMS: Getting a Job, 1954, 16 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. The actual 
process of applying for and obtaining the 
job. Planning Your Career, 1954, 16 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, II]. Outlines 
helpful ways in which high school students 
may approach the choice of a career. 

FILMSTRIPS: Your Boss Is Proud of 
You, 1955, 45 frames, color, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Division, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
How to prepare for the interview. Where 
People Live and Work, 1954, 60 frames, 
color, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Typical occupations in urban and rural 
areas. 
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program. Allow sufficient time for each 
team to arguments and 
rebuttals. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 26) 


Maria Mitchell, who won renown as 
the United States’ first woman astron- 
omer, is the subject of this week’s Hall 
of Fame article. 

Ask students to list the names of other 
American women who have gained rec- 
ognition in various scientific fields. 


present its 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 32 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-President 
Charles de Gaulle of France; 2-De Gaulle 
refused to surrender to the Germans, and 
escaped to England. In exile, his radio 
broadcasts helped keep alive the French 
spirit of resistance. Later he led the Free 
French forces; 3-under the Fourth Repub- 
lic, power was centered in a National As- 
sembly in which no one party could secure 
a clear-cut majority. De Gaulle tried to 
strengthen the powers of the executive, but 
he was rebuffed by the electorate; 4-the 
French military, blaming the failures in the 
Algerian war on the government in Paris, 
revolted in 1958. In the crisis, France 
turned to De Gaulle to set up a new gov- 
ernment; 5-the “rightists,” who resist all 
concessions to the Moslem Algerians, and 
the Moslem Nationalist rebels, who demand 
total independence for Algeria. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-true; 2- 
Paris; 3-hydroelectric power; atomic ener- 
gy; tidal power (any two); 4-Africa; 5- 
false; 6-Tunisia; 7-Fifth; 8-true. 

III. When Did It Happen?: 4-2-1-3-5. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Since 
1954, Moslem Nationalist forces seeking 
total independence for Algeria have car- 
ried on a hit-and-run war against the 
French. The war has taken hundreds of 
thousands of lives and costs the French 
treasury $1,000,000,000 a year. Negotia- 
tions for a peace settlement have been hin- 
dered by extremists on both sides; 2-In the 
19th century, France entrusted its destinies 
to the self-declared emperor, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and later to his nephew, Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon. Each of the Napo- 
leons led the country to military disaster. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 24 
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Continued from page 3-1 


says the law should be changed so that 
the cost of transporting a child to a 
private school would not exceed the total 
cost of educating him in a public school 


NEA and Louisiana 


When the National Education Asso- 
ciation annual convention voted to sup- 
port school desegregation this 
summer (see Sept. 20 edition), ther 
were published reports from Louisiana 
that teachers would have to resign from 
the National Education Association. 

Under a 1956 law, teachers may bs 
removed from their jobs for “being 


past 


member of or contributing to any 
movement or cor- 


injunction 


organization, 
that is by law o1 


group, 


poration 


prohibited from operating in the State 


of Louisiana, or of advocating or in an\ 
any act toward 
g about integration of the races 
within the Public School Svstem of the 
State of | 

In answer to a query from Scholasti« 
Teacher, Scallan E. Walsh, Assistant 
Attorney General of the State of Louisi 
following statement of 


manner performing 


, 
bringin 


umslana ; 


ina, made the 
clarification 
“This is to advise that the Attorney 
General did not order Louisiana teach 
rs to resign from the National Educa- 
tion Association: however, an opinior 
vas rendered by this office to the effect 


An Invitation to Our 
Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


November 23-25, 1961 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 


departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 
are cordially invited to these annual social events 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Warwick Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 23 (Thurs.) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R.8.V. P. 


guest card 


by November 15.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. 
November 23 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Please send acceptance form as soon as possible. Your 
for one 
before the conventions. 


admission will be mailed to you 
Acceptances must be received 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


() National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School 





Home Address 





. SS oe 





City 


_State 


I use: [J Sr. Scholastic 1] World Week [J Jr. Scholastic 1] NewsTime 


(C0 Practical English [Dj Literary Cavaleade [1] News Explorer [1] News 
Trails [) News Ranger [j News Pilot [) other 


I sponsor: [) Teen Age Book Club (1) 


Book Club. 


Arrow Book Club [) Campus 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


that membership in the National Edu- 


cation Association would be an addi- 

tional grounds for removal of teachers 

by lox al Parish School Boards.” 
Prior to the 1956 there 


grounds fo1 teachers 


act, were 


, 
three 


under the existing Teacher Tenure Act: 
willful neglect of duty, 


removal of 


incompetency 


ind dishonesty 


How Much 
Homework? 


Should elementary school pupils be 


riven homework? And if so—how much? 


In Valley Stream, N. Y., a committee of 
parents and tea hers sent out question- 
naires to more than 1,800 parents ask- 
their 


home work 


should be 
1.600 


children given 


Better than 


ing ul 
votes 
“ves, 

The committee then sat down and 
with the following 
mended timetable of homework for 
grades 1-6: 

Grades 1-2: 15 to 20 minutes daily 
Grades 3-4: 30 minutes daily. 
Grades 5-6: 60 minutes daily 

to help their 


came up recom.- 


Parents were urged 
child do his best by: 

1. Providing him with a quiet, well 
lighted place at home to study. 

2. Taking him to museums and li- 
braries. 

3. Guiding (not doing) his home- 


ork 
$. Encouraging him to think for him- 


5. Providing access to research and 


reference books. 


Rules on Records 


How far should the school go in al- 


chil- 


wing parents to examine thei 
lren’s official school records? 

Last month, New York State Edu- 
cation Commissioner James E. Allen 
ruled that parents could see some rec- 
yds—but not others. These records are 
to be kept confidential: 

1. Reports on the child by psychi- 
therapists, and 


itrists, psychologists, 


or ial workers 
2. Reports to officials 
the child from such official agencies as 
hospitals, correctional 


institutions, and social work groups 


school about 


juvenile courts 


3 Reports gathered by a_ teacher 
while studying the child’s strengths and 
we aknesses. 

Allen’s 
basis of recommendations made by a 
special committee appointed last De- 
cember. The committee, headed by 
Dean John H. Fischer of Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College, pointed out that 
school reports could be incomplete and 
therefore misleading, that some test 
scores were meaningless without pro- 


decision was made on the 





OCTOBER 18, 1961 


and that some 
could harm a 


fessional interpretation 


psychological reports 


child if made public 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


1960, in Co- 
(fall issue), 


Campaign Coverage, 

lumbia Journalism Revieu 
brand new quarterly of journalism criti- 
cism published by the Columbia Univ. 
Graduate School of Journalism. Major 
article appraises how the press handled 
the Kennedy-Nixon 1960, 
offers suggestions for 1964 
coverage. Other articles deal with “a 
day in America’s press” (how the 16 
biggest papers handled news stories on 
the same day), and reviews of new and 
changing magazines. Subscription rate 
is $5.00 per year. Write to Columbia 
School of Journal- 
New York 


election of 


and some 


Journalism Review 
ism, Columbia University, 


27, N.) 


The Junior High School We Need, 
published by the Association for Super- 
vision Curriculum Development. 
[This 36-page report makes 15 recom- 
mendations for the junior high of the 
future. Among them: it should be un- 
graded, should provide aesthetic and 
creative opportunities and experiences, 
extended guidance, 

new developments in 
Report is $1 from ASCD, 
NW, Washington 6, 


and 


should provide 
should use 
technology 

1201 16th Street 


D.C 


Art by Talented Teen-Agers, color 
filmstrip of the 1961 National Scholastic 
Art Award winners. This gorgeous strip 

produced by University Films, Inc., 
for Scholastic—depicts the work of 73 
outstanding teen-age Purchase 
is $3 from Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street, New 


artists. 
price 
Art Awards 
York 36 N.Y 


How to Write the College Entrance 
Examination “Writing Sample,” by 
Harold Blau (Chilton Books, $1.95). 

LOO page pape rbound book offers 
ut outlining, writing under pres- 
dea development, penmanship, 


High 


’ 
be interested in this 


wosture school seniors 


News Year 1960, edited by Lester A. 
Sobel Facts on File Inc., $14.75). 
I is a vearbook ot 

the major event ¥t 1960 Major 
index. Good addition 


This 828-page volume 
fea- 
ture in extensive 


to school library 


The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1961-62, 
edited by S.H. Steinberg (St. Martin’s, 
Political and economic statistics 
nations of the world: 
production, edu- 


$9.50 
ibout the 
government 
cation, communication, area and popu- 


majo! 


finance 


lation, agriculture, et« 


In Brief 
PAbraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
stump the nation this fall to campaign 
for Federal aid. 


Educational Testing Service is start- 
ing an eight-year study of academic 
prediction and growth. The study, in- 
volving 40,000 students in 25 commu- 
nities, will seek to determine how aca- 
demic growth varies with or is affected 
by characteristics of the school and 
experiences of the students 


PNational Education 
looking for an idea for the symbol to 
be placed at the entrance to the Hall 
of Education at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1964. Any educator may enter 
a typewritten description of the symbol 
along with a rough sketch. Top price is 
trip around the world. Send your ideas 
to Hall of Education, Symbol Search, 
International Fair Consultants, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
Deadline is Feb. 28, 1962. 


Waukegan, Ill. has just named its new 
junior high for its most famous native 
son: Jack Benny. The city’s other two 
junior highs are named for Daniel Web- 
ster and Thomas Jefferson. 


Association is 


>A “youth rehabilitation center” for 





SURROUNDED 
NAZI TROOPS 
WRITE LAST 
LETTERS HOME 


39 authentic letters 
translated from the 
German - exclusive 
in the fall issue of The 
Hudson Review - with 
a new story by Herbert 
Gold - plus poetry, 
reviews, music, art 
and film chronicles. 


America’s leading 
literary magazine 





Tv. watching could be a normal part 
of a balanced whole. Just like radio, 
comic books, formal education and love... 





.-- Also milk. 





Walt Kelly’s Pogo stars in a brand new 
pamphlet just published by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It's called Pogo’s Primer for Parents, TV 
Division, and offers some down-to-earth 
advice on how to handle kids and TV. 
Booklet is 20 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


training delinquent youngsters is being 
constructed in Brentwood, Long Island, 
N.Y. It will accommodate 20 youths 
aged 15-17. A state forestry camp and 
a youth camp is also being constructed 
in upstate New York. 


Scholars from all over the world will 
be visiting Strafford, Vt. all year long, 
as part of the centennial celebration for 
Justin S. Morrill’s Land Grant Act. The 
Act—signed into law by President Lin- 
coln in 1862—provided public lands for 
colleges. 





Letters 


‘Last 
from 


Stalingrad’ 


. Shirer 


‘..-moving...”” Wm. | 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
THE HUDSON REVIEW - 65 East 5Sth St. + New York 22, N.Y. 


FALL ISSUE ONLY POSTPAID $1.25 [| ] 
FULL YEAR $4 
| TWO YEARS $7 





name 





street 





zone state 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “Bury Me 
Twice.” Mystery about a man whose 
wife disappears. 

Fri., Oct. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Macbeth.” Repeat 
of two-hour color production which 
won five TV Academy Emmy Awards 
and other top honors last year. Maurice 
Evans and Dame Judith Anderson star, 
with George Schaefer directing. (See 
Teleguide in Oct. 4 “Scholastic Teach- 
er.”) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “The Mirror.” Peter Falk stars 
as Latin American dictator whose 
pledge to overturn tyranny is sud- 
denly forgotten because of what he 
thinks he sees in the mirror. 

Sat., Oct. 21, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “The Desert 
Fox,” starring James Mason. 

Sun., Oct. 22, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gen- 
eral Electric Theater: “The Wish 
Book,” with Ricky Nelson. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) DuPont Show 
of the Week: “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
Groucho Marx hosts a look at Amer- 
ica’s love affair with the automobile 

Tues., Oct. 24, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 
coa Premiere: “The Fortress.” Lloyd 
Bridges stars in true story of an Air 
Force lieutenant’s fight to keep from 
losing his mind while being brain- 
washed in a Red Korean cell. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Westinghouse 
Presents: “The Dispossessed,” by Saul 
Levitt. First of six hour-long original 
dramas, starring Albert Dekker, Earl 
Holliman, Dina Merrill, Juano Hernan- 
dez, Conrad Nagel, and special guest 
Ralph Bellamy. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Oct. 19, 8:30 pm. (ABC-TV) 
Feathertop: Hour-long musical sug- 
gested by Nathaniel Hawthorne short 
story, starring Jane Powell and Hugh 
O’Brian. 

Fri., Oct. 20, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: “The Parisian Ice 
Review,” with host Don Ameche. 

11:15 p.m. (CBS-TV) The April in 
Paris Ball: Live telecast from New 
York with Maurice Chevalier as gen- 
eral impresario and master of cere- 
monies. Ball will include French enter- 
tainment acts and a “fur and fashion” 
show, presenting creations by leading 
Parisian couturiers. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 18, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.” Today’s guest: William O 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Oct. 19: Civil Rights and 
Social Democracy. Oct. 20: Democracy 
and the Cold War. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: David Brinkley and 
guest, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, discuss America’s criminals. In 
a second part of the program, a look is 


taken at “The Movement Movement,” a 
new art fad in Stockholm. 
Thurs., Oct. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
CBS Reports: “The Water Famine.” 
Global report on the role of water in 
birth and decay of the world’s civili- 
zations and the problems man faces 
today because of the water famine that 
threatens the growing population of the 


world 
Sat., Oct. 21, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) 
aimed at 


date: News program 
school students 

p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
“Revolt In Hun- 


Up- 
high 


Sun., Oct. 22, 6:00 
Twentieth Century: 


The BBC’s An Age of Kings series of 
Shakespeare's plays will be seen over 
the National Educational Television 
network this fall. See details below. 


gary.” Vivid chronicle on fifth anniver- 
sary of Hungarian revolt with film 
taken by Hungarian cameramen and 
smuggled out of Budapest at height of 
fighting against Soviet troops in 1956 
Program traces the struggle that started 
with student demonstrations, continued 
through bloody street fighting that 
caused Soviet troops to withdraw, and 
ended when Soviet tanks and heavy 
guns re-entered Hungary to unleash a 
massive attack on Budapest. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 18, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 
mester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 21, 9:30 am. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Ship Day.” Pip meets Jolly 
Roger, the pirate, and learns how to 
make toy boats 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “How to Weigh a Pinhead.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Beav- 
er: “Beaver’s Birthday.” Beaver regrets 
his announcement that he’s too old for 
such “kid stuff.” 

Sun., Oct. 22, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Las- 
sie: “Heat Wave.” tory 4 runs into 
danger while trying to help Culley 
from being committed to a rest home. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Mr. Wilson’s Safe.” Mr. Wilson 
brags that he’s the only living person 
who knows the combination to his new 
safe—until Dennis proves him wrong. 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


These are the stations affiliated with 
the non-commercial National Educational 
Television and Radio Center which plans, 
produces, and distributes educational 
programs. (Consult your local affiliated 
station for schedule in your area. NET 
program times and schedules vary.) 

WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WCIQ, Munford, Ala.; KAET, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; KUAT, Tucson, Ariz.; 
KVIE, Sacramento, Calif.; KQED, San 
Francisco, Calif. KRMA-TV, Denver, 
Colo.; WUFT, Gainesville, Fla.; WJCT, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; WTHS-TV, Miami, Fla.; 
WFSU-TV, Tallahassee, Fla.; WEDU-TV, 
Tampa, Fla.; WGTV, Athens, Ga.; WETV, 
Atlanta, Ga.; WTTW, Chicago, IL; WILL- 
TV, Urbana, LIL; KDPS-TV, Des Moines, 
Iowa; WFPK-TV, Louisville, Ky.; WYES- 
TV, New Orleans, La.; WCBB, Lewiston, 
Maine; WGBH-TV, Boston, Mass.; WTVS, 
Detroit, Mich.; WMSB, East Lansing, Mich.; 
KETC, St. Louis, Mo.; KUON-TY, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; WENH-TV, Durham, N.H.; KNME- 
TV, Albuquerque, N.M.; WNED-TV, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; WUNC-TV, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
WCET, Cincinnati, O.; WOSU-TV, Co- 
lumbus, O.; WMUB-TV, Oxford, O.; 
WGTE-TV, Toledo, O.; KETA, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; KOED-TV, Tulsa, Okla.; 
KOAC-TYV, Corvallis, Ore.; KOAP-TV, 
Portland, Ore.; WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; WQED & WQEX, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
WIPR-TV, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico; WIPM- 
TV, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; WKNO-TV, 
Memphis, Tenn.; KERA-TV, Dallas, Tex.; 
KUHT, Houston, Tex.; KWCS-TV, Ogden, 
Utah; KUED, Salt Lake City, Utah; KCTS- 
TV, Seattle, Wash.; KPEC-TV, Lakewood 
Center, Wash.; WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; 
WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NET’S FALL SCHEDULE 


Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt is moderator and hostess for 
discussions among eminent world fig- 
ures on international issues. 

Intertel: The International Television 
Federation, composed of broadcasters 
from Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
and the U.S., attempts to give viewers 
a detached look at vital world subjects. 

To do this, participants will produce 
programs of subjects that primarily 
concern nations other than their own. 

An Age of Kings: British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s series of Shakespeare 
plays which chronicles the rise and fall 
of seven British monarchs during 86 
years of turbulent British history. In 
conjunction with this series, the Cam- 
pus Book Club, one of the Scholastic 
Book Services, will feature the paper- 
back book “An Age of Kings” as one 
of its November selections for its high 
school readers. The book will contain 
texts and detailed synopses of the 
plays, a genealogical table of the royal 
families, and introductions by Colum- 
bia Professor O. J. Campbell and BBC 
producer Peter Dews. 

NET Drama Festival: Twelve complete, 
uninterrupted dramas, by such notables 
as Moliere, Shakespeare, Anouilh, and 
Wilde. 

Significant Persons: Several series on 
personalities, philosophies, struggles 
and goals of some of the great men and 
women of this time. Will include such 
personalities as Aaron Copland, Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Marcel Marceau. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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